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Berkeley police actions 
towards homeless people 
show an appalling disregard 
for human life and dignity, 
as well as systematic abuse 
of the civil and human 
rights of poor people. 


by Darren Noy 


n a workshop last December address- 
ing the relationship between police 
and homeless people, Berkeley Police 
Chief Daschel Butler acknowledged that 


homelessness is a societal problem that 


cannot and should not be dealt with by the 
police. He further said that police should 
be of aid to the homeless population by 
providing referrals to social services. 

In comparison to the total disrespect 
that other Bay Area police forces have 
_ towards human life, there is a broad range 


“of behaviors in the Berkeley Police. 


Baa 


ment. However, while some offi- 
cers do a decent job, the overall reality of 
Berkeley police actions towards homeless 
people shows an appalling disregard for 
human life and dignity, as well as system- 
atic abuse of the civil and human rights of 
poor people. ; 

In January of this year, the BOSS 
Community Organizing Team hit the 
streets of Berkeley speaking with homeless 
individuals. What we found was in blatant 
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contradiction to Butler’s espoused philoso- 
phy. Every one of the people we talked to 
complained that they had been harassed or 
abused by police officers. Half said the 
police had confiscated property from them. 
Only 10 percent reported that the police 
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had ever referred them to social services or _ 


provided any assistance. 7 

It is not just police misconduct that is in 
violation of human rights. City and state 
laws have been created specifically to crim- 
inalize poor and homeless people. These 


$1.” 
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Jaws, which we call status crime laws or 
quality of life violations, make someone 
illegal not for what they have done, but for 
who they are. They make it illegal for 
someone to exist as a homeless person, 


vances 


See Organizing for Civil Rights page 18 


Statewide Coalition Launches New Civil Rights Struggle 


Throughout California, from 
San Diego to Santa Cruz, the 
stories are the same, and are 
getting more horrific every 
day. Advocates say there is 
more violence against homeless 
people than can be described. 


by Kathleen Gray 


To render civil: To reclaim from bar- 
barism, to enrich, to enlighten. 


Civil Rights: Those rights guaranteed 
to all individuals by amendments to the 
U.S. Constitution. These include free 
speech; the right to equal treatment under 
the law; the right of the people to be 
secure in their person, houses, papers and 
effects, against unusual searches and 
seizures; and the right to due process. 

Civil Liberties: Liberties or rights guar- 
anteed to all individuals by law, custom, 
court decisions, such as the right to speak 
or act as one pleases without hindrance 
except in the interests of public welfare. 


These are legal elements that distin- 
guish the United States from many other 
types of governance. Hewever, there are, 


The City Hall banner boasts of San Francisco as the “World’s Best Destination,” 
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but only police repression greets homeless people and homeless protesters. 


even today, places where if some poor mis- 
creant breaks a petty law in order to sur- 
vive (a la the ‘loaf of bread’ cliché), or 
offends the sensibilities of someone richer, 
more powerful than himself, he will quick- 
ly discover that he has no rights, no hope. 
This fellow, unfortunate enough to live 
without the above legal protections, will 


be subject to dehumanizing and brutal 
injustices. In these places, he would be 
torn from sleep by the booted foot to his 


temple of a uniformed thug, and experi- 


ence the heartless confiscation of his 
food, medicine and belongings. He’ll be 
ostracized by his fellow citizens and con- 
signed to the outskirts of town. 


Even now, in the 21st century, places 
persist with barbarous enforcement of laws 
that target such unfortunates, victimize 
them through their impoverished state, and 
prohibit their re-entry to any level of com- 
fort by penalizing their very survival. 
Viewed as a pariah by the “civilized” soci- 
ety that such a backwards place would 
surely. claim to be, our hapless criminal is 
herded from district to district, never to feel 
safe, or to be as provided for as even the 
wild dogs that run in the streets would be. 

Outrageous, you say. Unbelievable! 
Well, brace yourselves citizens, because 
that tragic place of injustice bears a name 
that you know, places you are familiar 
with: the United States of America is just 
such a terrible place. The nation faces an 
ambush to our civil rights and liberties, 
and we must combat the erosion of those 
rights with a driving force familiar to the 
warriors of the civil rights movement of 
the 1950s and ‘60s. For when the rights of 
any citizens are abrogated, they are threat- 
ened for all. 

When basic, life-sustaining activities 
such as bathing, sitting, cooking, lying 
down, and urinating are made illegal, then 
fundamental constitutional rights are vio- 
lated. When our citizens are indeed made 
into criminal pariahs through discrimina- 


See New Statewide Campaign page 18 
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BHA staff are not trained to 
be respectful to the clients — 
in short, ignorance, weakness, 
and bad attitudes seem to 
have run rampant. 


by Lydia Gans 


magine a company operating so 

badly for years that it is on the verge 

of being closed down. But because it 

is the only game in town, its much- 
abused clients, hoping to save it, hold a 
meeting to come up with suggestions for 
running it properly and effectively. The 
list of suggestions contains items like: 

« Try to have live persons answer the 
phone. 

+ If a caller leaves a message, call back. 

« Make sure that all the employees know 
their jobs, their duties and responsibilities. 

+ Treat the clients with respect. 

+ Hire a top executive who has a back- 
ground in, and understands the business 
that the company is engaged in. 

+ Inform the public about goods and 
services the company offers. 


It seems bizarre that the company 
would have to be told such obvious and: 
elementary things and even more strange , 
that the suggestions would come from a 
public which is not necessarily savvy 
about running a business. 

Now replace “the company” with the 
Berkeley Housing Authority (BHA) and 
the “much-abused clients” with Section 8 
tenants and residents of public housing. 

The meeting described above took 
place in February and was attended by 
close to 50 people who came up with pre- - 
cisely these suggestions,-aceompanying ~ 
them with horror stories about experiences 
with the Berkeley Housing Authority that 
motivated them. Spurring the meeting, 
which was called by the Affordable 
Housing Advocacy Project (AHAP), was 
the threat that. Berkeley would lose control 
of its Section 8 housing program and the 
federal subsidies from the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development (HUD) 
that go with it. 

It was the latest in an ongoing effort to’ 
improve the‘dismal failuré*of' the BHA;*' 
and to fulfill its mandate to provide safe, 
adequate housing for people who are on 
the brink of homelessness and cannot 
afford the ever-rising “market rates.’ 

Steven Barton, interim housing direc- 
tor for the City of Berkeley, which over- 
sees the BHA along with other housing 
programs, together with’ Sheila Maxwell, 
interim BHA manager (note the adjective 
“interim”), reported to the Berkeley . 
Housing Commission at its February 6th. 
meeting. “HUD audited the BHA during 
the week’ of January 15th and found per- 
vasive problems ‘in nearly all aspécts of - 
organizational performance, including 
public housing maintenance, failure to 
handle contract renewals on.a timely... 
basis, inadequate housing quality inspec-. 
tion, inadequate documentation of Agency 
files, and BOLO administration of 
Agency programs.” 

As a result, of 1840 Section 8 ne 
cates or vouchers that are authorized by 
HUD, only 1340 were actually used, and 
of 61 public housing units available, only 
56 were occupied. 

As I talked with a number of Seocle to; 
try to find out how this outrageous situa- 
tion was able to develop in the kind-heart- 
ed, liberal city of Berkeley, I was con- 
fronted with a tangled web of explana- 
tions and excuses, examples of weak peo- 
ple doing wrong things out of incompe- 
tence or ill will while nobody paid atten- 
tion. I also found strong, smart, articulate 
people committed to bringing the diverse 


their units: windows that don’t open or 


windows removed from the parking ; area 
‘behind the apartments where children, play. 


_ rent low level of 1300, (Actually, these. 


_of their vouchers to be used.at any. time. 


an already tight market, the end of rent 
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Stephanie Martinez (center) and her family are Berkeley housing 
residents, and she is active in the campaign to improve the BHA. 


a ee 
Berkeley has long been a city of compassion and good will. We 
cannot let that be overcome by bumbling and inattention. The 
tenants are energized, the community cares; now let’s hope the 
officials get their act together and not only salvage, but expand 


i housing opportunities for all those in need. 


elements of the community together, to 
listen and communicate and cooperate in 
turning things around. 

Getting a count of how many families 
are in need of and eligible for subsidized 
housing is virtually impossible, but an 
estimate of ten times as many as there are 
units available is probably not too far off. 
Sixty- ;one units of public housing in 
‘Berkeley if 4 tidiculously ‘small Humber “ 
compared to many cities which have’ Ktin=’ ‘BHA’ staff doésn’t'thake tmtich of an effort” 
dreds or even thousands of units. to advertise it. Then people have only 14 - 

It is true that a limited amount of avail- days to submit their names, and this must 
able land and the exponentially rising cost be done by mail. Those who are chosen 
of construction over the years has been _ then have to go through an excruciating 
discouraging, but with creative financing process to determine their eligibility, and 
and interested developers the number when they finally get their voucher they 
might be expanded. What is worse is that have to scramble to find a place to rent or 
five of those 61 units are uninhabitable _ they will have to give it up. 
because they are in such disrepair; and It is, of course, a great relief for a family 
with the city’s poor maintenance record, it once they have a roof over their heads; but 
looks like this situation will get worse _ they are still subject to a great deal of stress 
before it gets better. 7 

Many tenants have voiced complaints 
about unhealthy and unsafe conditions in 


having their calls returned. Others have 
reported having to wait inordinately long 
for an inspection and being asked to make 
what they consider unreasonable changes 
in their units. 

For the potential tenants, the system is 
a nightmare. It begins with a lottery to 
select the lucky few who will be allowed 
to apply. Actually, it _begins with finding 


able to move on and out of public housing. 
Besides the unpleasant physical conditions 
due to poor maintenance, many tenants 
close; periodic flooding, toilets oe 


over, the heating system not working. violated by some of the BHA staff who are’ 


, And it takes weeks or even months to - rude and insensitive. Having to have their 


pet things repaired. Felicia Wyrick, long- eligibility renewed every year means hav- 
time resident and activist in tenants’ organi- ing someone come into their homes to 
-zations, has tried for over Six months to 
have a junk car and glass from. its broken — _ lives, their income, their j possessions. 
Stephanie Martinez, longtime resident . 
_and housing activist, said, “Oh yes, you 
- Section 8 is authorized to lease 1840 do get harassed.” Not all representatives 
units in Berkeley, but. the actual number _ _are guilty, she added, “some are consider- 
of families in the program has. declined © ate and understanding.” But Felicia 
steadily over the past few years to its cur- .. Wyrick has had bad experiences. “I felt 
_ trapped and I didn’t like the idea that even 
though I’m paying rent somebody can 
come in here and talk to me any kind of | 
way in my own home,” Wyrick said. 
-There is some movement toward © 


numbers are a bit imprecise since they 
vary slightly from month to month.).That 
represents only a 70 percent lease .rate, 
whereas HUD expects at least 95 percent 


explanations for this miserabJg.record. .,,.consisting of representatives of Section 8 
Comipetition from 30,000-plus. students.in and public housing. This has been a HUD 
requirement for some time but was 
ignored by BHA. According to Wanda 
Remmers of AHAP, “There was a lot of 
resistance.” The election process “did not 


controls and the high cost of housing in the 
area so landlords don’t have to rent to 
Section 8 tenants, too much paperwork and 
too many requirements and conditions — _ go smoothly at all,” she said. 
are all factors. But they can be overcome. The candidates for the Residents’ 
BHA makes the system extraordinarily Council presented their positions at an 
difficult for both tenants and landlords. _AHAP Town Meeting last month. They are 
Stories abound about current and potential a group of people who are knowledgeable, 
landlords trying to phone BHA and not experienced and dedicated. They have 


‘Out When the lottery is ‘taking ‘place since’ 


and most of them look forward to being 


complain of having their personal integrity - - 


‘check the members of their household, their e 


intone the situation. A Residents’ © 
Again there are a myriad of excuses and Council is in the process of being elected, 
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Berkeley Housing Authority in a Crisis of Poor Management 


good ideas and the potential for i improving 
and even expanding the programs. 

But will the BHA pay attention? They 
are doing a poor job of running the elec- 
tion. Remmers cited complaints that the 
election materials containing the candi- 
dates profiles had typos, things missing 
and “were just really sloppy.” 

Once the Residents’ Council is in place, 
they can work toward establishing commu- 
nication between the tenants, the BHA and 
the landlords. There are a number of pro- 
posals for working with present and poten- 
tial landlords to make leasing to Section 8 
tenants more desirable. ; 

Jill Dunner, one of the candidates, says 
the Residents’ Council “will have the 
opportunity to actually make a difference. 
Berkeley has been the leader in the country 
for a long time in new answers to problems, 
and if we can do something we will.” 

Pinkie Payne, a Housing Commission 
member, has pointed out the value of com- 


municating with programs in other cities: ~ 
“We need to network with other communi-~* 


ties so we can make our’s stronger.” 

It is now up to the housing department 
and the BHA to make some changes. 
When I asked to interview interim BHA 
Manager Sheila Maxwell, she referred me 
to her boss, Steven Barton, but he never 
found time to talk to me. He has made a 
number of proposals, some specific and 
others rather vague, as well as setting 
goals for speeding up the process of get- 


ting eligible people into housing, but there — 


are still many unanswered questions about 
the BHA’s performance. 

One fundamental question is who is 
going to be in charge, since both Maxwell 
and Barton are temporary. The issue of 
_, poor. leadership o of BHA. over the years 


was pointed out ‘by. many. people. 
“Problems brought up included the fre- 


quent turnover in managers; the fact that 
most managers were transferred from 


other departments and did not really 


understand housing; and the belief that 
BHA staff are not trained to be sensitive 
and respectful to the clients — in short, 
ignorance, weakness, and bad attitudes 
seem to have run rampant. 

The Housing Commission is now 
searching for a permanent BHA manager, 
the position Maxwell is currently occupy- 
ing. “A good indication of change,”’ accord- 
ing to Remmers, is that Pinkie Payne, as 
residents’ representative on the commis- 
sion, participates in the interview process. 


“has not produced ‘an acceptable candidate. 
ee had a search; they need to Search . 
again,” she said. Recalling the previous. 
director who, Payne. says, “didn’ t know 
“what he was doing,” she suggested. that . 


~ “while they’re searching, they should look - 


‘inside their own agency.” She added that at | 
“least one person on the BHA staff is very 
“knowledgeable and would be an excellent 
choice for the job. She emphasizes. that . 
“what is needed now is a strong leader.” — 
Resident’s Council candidate. jill 


Dunner, one of many currently housed 


. people who have experienced homeless-. 
ness, makes an impassioned plea for 
understanding and change. “When you’re 
homeless,” she said, “you have no place 
where you’re welcome. It’s like a kind of 
ostracism.” With the current atmosphere 
in Washington and the threat of losing 
Section 8, she said, “people are feeling 
vulnerable, people are very scared.” 

Berkeley has long been a city of com- 
passion and good will. We cannot let that 
be overcome by bumbling and inattention. 
The tenants are energized, the community 
cares; now let’s hope the officials get their 
act together and not only salvage, but 
expand housing opportunities for all those 
in need. 


According to Payne, the search’so-far ~ 
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When a homeless senior 
dies, there’s one less light 
in the universe. | 


Editorial by Husayn Sayfuddiyn 


he housing crisis that is devouring 
over 65 percent and more of the 
American paycheck, depending on 
your income bracket, and raising new 
home mortgage payments out of the reach 
of middle-class families, is now threaten- 
ing to displace much of the Bay Area’s 
infrastructure, including its teachers. Yet as 
housing advocates beseech the different 
politicians and political parties, one fact 
emerges: they are going to do nothing. 
Nothing, despite the fact that it was 
government inaction to meet the need for 
housing that created this monstrous injus- 
tice. Anyone with an eighth-grade educa- 
tion could predict that reduction of supply 
in the face of increasing demand would 
produce a shortage and price inflation in 
the housing market. In the mega-economy 
of Silicon Valley, billions have been made 
through profiteering in the real estate mar- 
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POLmiciANs’ NEGLECT CREATED HousinG Crisis 


A candlelight vigil outside S.F. City Hall'was held to mourn the victims of the en crisis. 


ket. And thé worst is yet to come. 

In city after city, county after county, 
the same inaction and refusal to even 
acknowledge that a housing crisis exists 
speaks mountains and whispers shame on 
our political system and its exploitation 
and disregard for the welfare and rights of 
the American people. Government officials 
are seeking exoneration in inaction. 
Government by sandbag. 

Nowhere can this official negligence be 
better observed than in the plight of the 
homeless. America has condemned the 
homeless to the. status.of an. illegal citizen 
— with nowhere to sleep, clean or relieve 
oneself, whatever the homeless do is ille- 
gal. It’s even illegal to stop walking, or 
you’re in violation of loitering laws. If you 
sleep in doorways, vacant buildings, or 
parks, you’re trespassing. 

You have to hide like a fugitive, and 
become as inconspicuous as possible, and 
yet you draw suspicion anyway. So you’re 
condemned to walk — a walk that leads 
nowhere, except perhaps a jail cell where 
you are legalized to exist again. If you sit, 
stand, drink, stink or wink, it’s illegal. 

What means exist to assist you to eco- 


SWEET HOME 


by Mary Rudge 

...the poet said it was an ice cream cone 
held temptingly out of reach. 

But I had another idea 

Arm raised proudly, 
triumphantly, to see the refugees 
and poor come to her door 

pull themselves up on her shore 
she smiles, holding enlightenment, 
new wave of wretched come 

from yet another country 

she’s always had a need for 
immigrants 

to pick her crops, and labor 

below wage scale 


‘in her laundries, take the garbage out 


and more; 


she solved the janitorial problem, 
proudly, triumphantly, lifting her light 
to show how clean her floor. 

.- Then, we talked about Australia 
and the space still there, the news, 
a friend said, is they only let you in 
if you have no dependent children, 
perfect health, and a skill they can use 
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nomic recovery? No inillions i inR&D 
funds. No-loans from ‘ ‘government or<: 
bank. No Mayor to go to distant lands 
to secure business for you. Why not 
make the minimum wage a livable wage? 
Who’s gonna balk? The corporations? Why 
is government listening to the corporations 
and not the people? What about the mil- 
lions of impoverished and now illegal citi- 
zens? Too many Americans are just one 
paycheck away from joining those huddled 
masses to whom no lamp is held. When a 


homeless senior dies, there’s one less sett : 
;» in the.universe; .«.:-;., = 
Join us in the efforts. to force Gove 


ment to increase to five billion, the $1 bil- 
lion Clinton housing allocation to truly 
impact the tremendous suffering and dis- 
location this contrived crisis is causing the 
already disadvantaged. This struggle is for 
responsibility in government and equi- 
table treatment in statute as well as policy. 

It is an outrage that Affordable 
Housing Has Become Warehousing! 
Stop Illegal Citizenships Now! 

Husayn Sayfuddiyn is a poet, a senior, and 
a housing activist with St. Mary’s Center in 
Oakland. He was homeless until recently. 


SLEEPING 
by Shirley Grant 


You don’t have to close your eyes 

to fall asleep ; 

You may not be snoring 

But you’ve blanked out 

It’s all around you 

You hear it on the news at suppertime 
It’s there as you walk the city streets 
People with no place to rest their tiredness 
no place to shower 

no shelter from the rain 

pushing shopping carts 

carrying bundles 

tired, hurt, lonely 

while you drink lattes at Starbucks 

and live in your carpeted homes 
Merchants want to be rid of them 

bad for business 

Ceps harass them -~ 

tell them to move on ' 

This is Amerika 

See them if you dare get off your ass 
and help make a space 

Here in Amerika we have the freedom 
to gorge ourselves 

or the bad luck to starve 

But sleeping is all we do 


For Street Spirit: 
How to Start Off a 


2001 Morning 


by Rhett Stuart 


~ | HMO prices rise on every minute aspect 
of their planned-out procedures 

Your rent, your bank 

feel as though they cheat you, yes 

Just pay it as long as you can only 

fight it, fruitless 

-You can’t save this money 

but can save own sweat, 

own slowed-down heartbeat 

Divorce ‘em 

They can’t have your heart, soul nor sweat 
Never even listen to “offers” over the phone 
None are offers 

Instantly say no to anything “offered,” 
much less, solicited 

(That will be hidden, anyway — at 

any cost — to 

you) Rip mail bribe in two at first crack 
There is nothing free 

other than “the best things in life,” 
sun and sunflowers, 

starfish and stars, 

dogwood, dogs 

Make up own list 

Hand it out De eee 

Spirited Streets listen nae 


| His landlady’ Ss face tells the SiaEy: 


It’s not his fault 


Note from author: All at once I wonder if I 
was put here to help us live. I’m on our side. 
All are simultaneous students and teachers. 


by Betty Romero 


Anthony has to move. 
He screamed at his case worker. 
He smoked in his room. 
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. “Anthony has LO THON, panorts aoa 


reat oliry 


Yes ma’am, thank you, I replied. 
I should be used to it, why do you 
think I wouldn’t feel pain? 


Anthony has to move. 


Once it was the landlord — 
there have been about six landlords. 


No, I don’t hate you. 


Anthony has to move. 


Put down your cell phone, 

listen to my story 

it’s very short; 

I’m sad. I’m scared. 

I should be used to it 

the pain, like a leg breaking. 

The pain, I’ve felt it before. 

Just like you, if you have ever broken 
a leg, your ribs, your spirit. 

Have you had a mentally ill child? 

I should be used to it 

like an always broken leg 

that I can’t fix, can’t move. 


Anthony has to move. 
His landlady just told me the news. 
Will he be frightened 
when he hears? 

Anthony has to move. 


he has schizophrenia, 
hears voices, 

unable to perceive reality. 

I understand he has to move. 
This is the real world, 
and Anthony has to move. 


modt 


_| There have been about as many... 0.) 
: landladies. Board and care,'too.”: . 
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How Sacramento Homeless Activists 


Fought Back Against Police FADS 


by Terry Messman 


they have an office to come and fight.. 


Street Spirit: For the last several 
years, I’ve heard story after story from 
friends in Sacramento of police mistreat- 
ment of homeless people, especially raids 
on encampments by motorized cops they 
call “Bronco Billys.” What has the situa- 
tion been like in your city this past year? © 

Lillian Hanson: I remember very. 
clearly how last winter I came down to 
 Loaves'and Fishes and my homeless 
friends were not allowed to sleep in 
Sacramento. The police were raiding their 
camps consistently, every night or every 
other night, at two or three in the morn- 
ing. Deliberately and with forethought, 
they would take the campers down to jail, 
and sometimes just release them, some- 
times hold them in jail. But the point is 
the campers could not sleep anymore. 
They were robbed of their ability to sleep. 


SS: Where were the camps located that 
were being raided by the police — in the 
downtown, sprinkled around the city, or 
mostly on the American River? 

Lillian: The police were concentrating 
on the river camps. Definitely up and 
down the river. 


SS: Was this random harassment or a 
deliberate effort to systematically tear 
down homeless encampments? 

Lillian: It was a deliberate move on the 
part of the police. It was planned with fore- 
sight. The police during the day were scout- 
ing to find where the camps were. Then at 
night, they would wait till two or three in 
the morning and consistently go after the 
same camps and roust the campers. 

The NSA security people were also 
making the rounds of the camps and wak- 
ing the campers up — telling the campers 
that they were sleeping on ground that 
belonged to businesses and calling the 
police. Then the police would come and 


The Street Spirit Interview with SHOC 


itting in the crowded, bustling offices of the Sacramento Homeless Organizing 

Committee (SHOC), Clifford Crooks gestures at James Gorman, an articulate 

homeless man working feverishly on the phones to try to convince churches in 

Sacramento to open their doors to street people during this rainy winter. 
Gorman has a vision of convincing churches all over California to wake up and realize 
that the bedrock principles of their faith compel them to become more actively involved 
in working for justice and offering sanctuary for the homeless poor. 

Crooks watches Gorman working the phone lines in his one-man crusade, and says 
with satisfaction, “This is how SHOC works. When a person gets really ticked off, 
. You find that an angry man gets a lot done.” 

Fueled by that kind of dedication and outrage, the homeless organizers of SHOC 
have beaten all the odds and endured in their stubborn and tenacious defense of home- 
less people in our state capital for more than a decade now. Since 1987, SHOC 
activists have somehow kept up a remarkably creative drumbeat of protests and pres- 
sure campaigns in support of the human rights of the poor. 

SHOC has persevered in its grassroots organizing for justice despite seemingly 
insurmountable obstacles and the limitations of a shoestring budget. This bare-bones, 
impoverished group made up of equally impoverished members somehow has found 
the heart to take on the powers that be in a very unequal struggle. For SHOC’s efforts 
to defend the defenseless are opposed by powerful forces: by a police force notorious 
for unleashing aggressive raids to tear apart homeless camps; by merchants who 
launch heartless campaigns to drive away the poor; and by a City Council which com- 
mitted one of the most shocking acts of officially sanctioned bigotry in recent history 
by voting to sue Loaves and Fishes, one of the pre-eminent service providers in the 
state, in an abortive attempt to push the poor out of downtown Sacramento. 

One of the reasons. for SHOC’s survival in this climate of intolerance is surely their 
: feeling that poor people’s S lives hang i in the balance. SHOC is now involved in an effort 
~.*"-bto end police brutality against homeless campers. Lillian Hanson believes that a system- 

atic police effort last winter to demolish encampments, slash tents, and confiscate the 
blankets of homeless campers directly threatened the lives of her friends. “They were 
being robbed of their sleep and their life was being taken from them literally,” she said. 

Mikeal O’Toole, one of SHOC’s founders, took part in past efforts to block bull- 
dozers that roared up to demolish a homeless encampment. He quietly demonstrates 
the life-and-death stakes involved in this struggle by pointing to one of nearly 200 
names inscribed in marble on a memorial built by Loaves and Fishes to honor home- 
less people who died on the streets of Sacramento. O’Toole points to the name of 
Gene Kulik, a a founder oh eHOG. who was his Jriend end a ayo reason ion 


take them to jail and give them tickets and 
citations. Later on, we found out that the 
NSA was actually raiding camps on prop- 
erty that was not business property; they 


had no business being there. 


SS: What is NSA? 
Clifford Crooks: It’s their security in 


the downtown area — NSA Security. 


Paula Lomazzi: They’re hired by the 


Business Improvement District in this 


area of Sacramento. They hired their own 
private security. 

Lillian: Later on, SHOC was able to 
find out that where they were raiding the 
camps, they had no business being there 
because it was public property. It did not 
belong to the businesses, but they were 
doing that anyway, overstepping their 
boundaries. 


SS: Did they arrest homeless people 
themselves or call the police? 

Clifford: They would call the police 
and get the police to do it. But they did 
other things themselves, too. For instance, 
one of the guys here, they gave him three 
days to clean up his camp. On the last 
day, when he had his stuff sorted out and 
his sleeping bag and everything ready to 
move, the same guards that told him he 
had three days, took it and threw all his 
stuff in a pond. 

What we did was Debbie and I went up 
and confronted each of the security 
guards, and we told them they were being 
watched now,:ahdanytliing they do is 
going to be reported and documented. 
And it stopped right then. 


SS: Debbie was a member of SHOC? 

Lillian: She was a friend of ours who 
died of cancer last year. She was a home- 
less person who camped out along the 
river. 
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Mikeal O’Toole points to the name of SHOC co-founder Gene Kulik, one of many 
homeless people whose lives and deaths are remembered on this memorial wall. 


“You try going without sleep for one month and see how 
you feel. They looked like ghosts. They were being robbed 
of their sleep and their life was being taken from them lit- 
erally. After awhile you can’t focus and you can’t think...” 


SS: That’s how you confronted the pri- 
vate security force. What about the police? 

Clifford: As far as the police go, we 
had to do a lot of complaint forms about 


how People were being harassed in 


encampments ‘by the police, ‘and ‘then it 


Was taken beforé Don Casimeére’s Office. ’ 


Paula: Casimere directs the Office of 
Police Accountability. 

Clifford: Casimere was brought in by 
the work of the NAACP. They had like 
1,500 complaints against the Sacramento 
police brought into Internal Affairs, and 
only one was investigated in a year’s time. 


SS: So the NAACP. spearheaded the 
effort to get Casimere appointed to inves- 
tigate all the complaints of police abuse? 

Lillian: Yes, the NAACP negotiated 
with the city for about four years and they 
take credit for Casimere being hired, and 
the Mexican organizations also took cred- 
it. The police brutality to the Black com- 
munity and the Mexican-American com- 
munity was really quite horrible and they 
needed to do something to set it back. 

This is aside from the police brutality 
to our homeless population. When we 
entered the picture, Don Casimere just 
happened to be appointed there recently 
and we were able to work with him. 


SS: What happened with the complaint 
forms SHOC collected from homeless 
people harassed by the police? 


Lillian: Casimere stated to us that the 


complaint forms that SHOC gave him 
were to his advantage and something he 
could really use. I remember many a night 
last winter coming down to Loaves and 
Fishes in the rain collecting these com- 
plaint forms; Clifford did it, Paula did it, 
we all did it. 

My friends, the campers, they had 
long, dreary faces then. They were worn 
out, they were tired, they could hardly 
walk, there were no smiles, and it was 
raining hard. It was really quite ghastly, 
the sleep deprivation. Their sleep had 
been taken from them. You try going 
without sleep for one month and see how 
you feel. They looked like ghosts. They 
were being robbed of their sleep and their 


— SHOC member Lillian Hanson 


life was being taken from them, literally. 
After awhile you can’t focus and you 
can’t think and you can’t get a job. 

Some of the ones I had spoken to had 


_ gotten jobs and Saved money and they had 


their gear to 20 to work; but they were 


unable to do the jobs because the police 


would come in and raid their camps with 
all their gear. So they couldn’t show up at 
work. The police were constantly taking 
every blanket they had, and they couldn’t 
sleep at night. 


SS: What were the police excuses for 
confiscating blankets in the middle of win- 
ter — illegal camping? 

Clifford: Yeah, they’d use the camp- 
ing laws. 

Lillian: The camping laws gave them 
the right to steal people’s blankets. There 
was a terrible, horrendous lack of blankets 
last year — people were freezing. That’s 
when SHOC stepped in. We collected the 
police reports. Clifford created our com- 
plaint forms. 


SS: What kinds of complaints did you 
document? 

Clifford: Police abuse, and things like 
cutting their camping gear up. As a matter 
of fact, we have a sleeping bag right there 
with a complaint form on it that has been 
all sliced up. Police would cut up tents, 
sleeping bags, everything. They would 
either slash them up and leave them there 
or they would take them with them. Like 


“underneath the overpass over here, people 


would camp under that. On a rainy night 
at about two in the morning, the police 
came in and confiscated all their gear, 
forced them out from underneath the over- 
pass out into the rain, and left them 
defenseless to the elements. 
This was all going on until we took our 
complaint forms to Casimere’s office. 
Then he called Internal Affairs and he 
drug them over the coals for all this abuse. 
According to the NAACP, there were 
1,500 complaint forms turned in from all 
over the city from citizens, and Internal 
Affairs only investigated one or two of 
them out of all those. That’s why they 


See SHOC Interview page five 
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brought in Casimere; he’s above every- 
thing. He can drag the police over the 
coals and that’s exactly what he did. 


SS: So he was brought in because the 
community found that there was nowhere 
to go with their complaints because 
Internal Affairs would not investigate. 
What did Casimere do with your com- 
plaints from the homeless community? 

Lillian: Well, he called a meeting with 
himself there and members of SHOC and 
the police department. The first confronta- 
tion began and, of course, the police denied 
a great deal of this. Their position was, “We 
didn’t do it. We’re innocent.” Then, SHOC 
would bring forward the complaints. 

Blake Smith was a homeless man who 
became involved in this. He later became 
the president of SHOC; but at that time, he 
was camped out on the river with his friend. 
One day he went to his camp after eating 
lunch at Loaves and Fishes, and there were 
two policemen hiding behind the trees with 


-. guns drawn. The police came out from 
__ behind the trees and said, “Get out of here 
“now,” or something to that effect. They ran, 


because the police had their guns drawn. 

Now Blake knew that was totally 
against the law, so he wrote out that com- 
plaint and we submitted it to Casimere, and 
Casimere was really able to go to bat with 
that. It was one of the outstanding com- 
plaints he had to work with. 

Blake Smith was so angry over what 
had happened that he was willing to back 
up that complaint all the way. We had sev- 
eral meetings with the police after that, and 
we had meetings with Tom Clinkenbeard, 
the public defender. The outcome of all 
this was that Blake needed witnesses 
because the police, of course, were deny- 


_._ ing it, We went and found one of the wit- 
“nesses and. she wrote up a complaint. So. 


we did back. it up; but as far as s 1 know, nei- > 
ther of the officers involved were punished 
in any way, and nothing was done. Blake 
Smith has since left Sacramento. 

I just want to say Casimere was such a 
gentleman about this whole thing. He actu- 
ally came to Friendship Park [the park for 
homeless people at the Loaves and Fishes 
complex] and he said that he wanted to 
meet everybody. I’ll never forget that day. 
This man who looks like a judge, all 
dressed up, very educated; he sat right 
down and homeless people came up com- 
plaining about what had happened to them, 


‘and he listened to them all. I thought it was 


really wonderful because he didn’t think of 
himself as better than us. 


SS: What role did the public defender, 
Clinkenbeard, play? 

Lillian: Clinkenbeard had witnessed 
last summer, when he came out with one 
of the people he was representing, and he 
saw helicopters, two cars, a jeep, and vari- 
ous policemen chasing. the homeless 
down the river. He couldn’t.believe what 
a waste of taxpayers’ money, that was. 
When he saw this, he comprehended what 
was involved and he has since become a 
defender of the homeless, and he has a 


legal clinic he runs at Loaves and Fishess, 
He represents homeless people in front «. 


of the judge with his lawyers. All the 
homeless have to do is to show up and he 
drives them there and he brings them 
back. He worked out an arrangement with 
the judge. A typical sentence for misde- 
meanors is four hours of cleaning up at 
Loaves and Fishes. Clinkenbeard has been 
a real help and a tremendous asset for us. 


SS: What was the ultimate outcome of 
your work exposing police misconduct? 

Lillian: After we made the complaints 
and had several meetings with the police 
— even though, as far as I know, the. 
policemen themselves were not punished 
— Casimere was pleased because he was 


SHOC members at the memorial wall created by Loaves and Fishes to commemorate people who died in Sacramento while 


homeless. Seated from left to right: Paula Lomazzi, Clifford Crooks, Lillian Hanson, Mikeal O’Toole. 


*““Sacramento wants to be a 
world-class city. They think 
the idea of a world-class city 
is to be a wealthy city with 
no homeless people in it.” 

— Clifford Crooks, SHOC 


able to convince the police that something 
was wrong. And they did back down! 
They did back down without further ado; 
they stopped making the raids at two or 
three in the morning, which is what we 
were aiming for. They no longer do that. 
They were ID-ing homeless people and 
they’ re still doing that and even taking: 


“IDs away. ‘That continues; they’ are harass+ 
ing: the homeless: now. But ‘we. were! able 


to stop the merciless practice of waking 
up the campers in the middle of the night 
so they couldn’t sleep. That was so inhu- 
mane. That stopped. 


SS: Paula and Clifford, you’ve worked 
with the homeless community a long time. 
How would you describe the change in 
police treatment of homeless people from 
last winter to this winter as a result of 
your campaign to expose police abuse? 

Clifford: They’re not nearly as brutal 
this year. They’re not drawing their guns. 
They keep their guns in their holsters 
now. They still give out camping tickets 
and we’re advising everybody to plead 
not guilty and demand a jury trial, and 
then they dismiss the charge. 

Paula: I got a report from a lady who’s 
been out here for years and years and 
years, and she said that this year it’s 
remarkable that the police don’t come out 
at night. And if they do, they’re mainly tar- 
geting places where people might not even 
be homeless and they’re coming together 
to buy drugs, and they’re targeting those 
places over and over again. But they’re not 


_really harassing people in encampments. 


But this lady that told me this got a ticket 
the other day, so... [laughs] It shows that it 
still goes on. People on sheriff’s work 
erews are still confiscating the property of 
homeless people. 


SS: I remember three or four years ago, 
Loaves and Fishes was sued by city officials 
to stop nearly all their services because 
they didn’t want homeless people in the 
downtown. Are there larger problems of 
prejudice against homeless people in 
Sacramento, beyond police mistreatment? 

Paula: The Downtown Partnership [a 
coalition of businesses] and a lot of peo- 
ple in City Hall are interested in growth 
and bringing new businesses in. So the 
businesses downtown want to get rid of 
panhandlers. 


Pa) 
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Paula Lomazzi staffs the SHOC office, surrounded by a profusion of protest signs. 


Clifford: They actually put a panhan- 
dling meter out there. Instead of giving to a 
panhandler, you put your money in a meter. 


SS: For real? An anti-panhandling 
parking meter? 

Paula: It’s really funny. It’s a red 
parking meter and the sign says that the 
proceeds will benefit the Food Bank and 
the Downtown Partnership! (Laughs 
uproariously.) So like they’re out there 
panhandling themselves! 

Lillian: And some of the young people 
who work as Guides for the Downtown 
Partnership are taking the money for 
themselves. 


SS: So the Downtown Partnership is 
trying to reduce panhandling by teaching 
people not to give. What do moe think of 
that approach? 

Clifford: That’s crazy. Peer body 
needs money for food, a pack of ciga- 
rettes, a cup of coffee, or even a beer. I 
don’t agree with aggressive panhandling. 
But they’ re just trying to take that little bit 
of income away from people who need it. 


SS: What is the role of the so-called 
Guides? 

Lillian: They’ve hired these youth and 
call them Downtown Guides. We call 
them the “Bumblebees” because they 
wear yellow and blacko 1 Do:0!s 


SS: The businesses hired them to be 
like mercenary security guards? 

Clifford: Yes. With no training. They 
have no license, no permit. They’re above 
the law. We have called about every 
authority to get them to stop abusing the 
homeless, and nobody can touch them. 
Finally, Consumer Affairs was able to 
step in and advise them to wear badges. 


SS: You can’t go to a police review 
board if they commit abuses, because 
they’re a private security force? 

Lillian: But they’re called “the eyes of 
the police.” 

Clifford: I caught them ye bloody- 
ing up a drunk, beating him up. He was 
bloody and they were chasing him down 
the street; he kept trying to get away from 
them and they just kept following him, 
and they called the police and kept an eye 
on him until the police got there. Finally 
an ambulance came and took the man 
away. That’s when I took the sergeant and 
asked him their names, and-he said: “We 
don’t have to give you our names.” 
They’ve brought camping gear that 
they’ve confiscated up to our office and 
gave us this gear and stuff they’ve taken 
from the homeless in the downtown area. 

Lillian: They steal people’s camping 
gear. There have been deaths downtown on 
account of the Bumblebees taking away 
their sleeping bags and gear. I have a friend 
named Randy who panhandles in front of 
the Catholic Church. He would just stand 
there and the parishioners would say, 
“Here’s a dollar.” They’ ve been doing this 
regularly for years. The Bumblebees would 
get right in front of the dollar and say, 
“Don’t give him any money!” The parish- 
ioner would have to put his arms behind 
the Bumblebee and give it to Randy. They 
go up to Randy and insult him and call him 
every name, hoping that he’ll have a fight 
with them. They like to insult him and jeer 
at him and laugh at him, and they follow 
him around town periodically. They pro- 
voke him. He often takes refuge inside the 
State Capitol. 


See SHOC Interview page 19 
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Rising Up: Class Warfare in 
America from the Streets to the 


Airwaves 
by Richard Edmondson 
Librad Press 


Review by Robert Norse 


ow did a relative handful of 
Food Not Bombs cooks suc- 
cessfully hold off the entire 
San’ Francisco Police 
Department, city attorney’s office, and the 
mayor for 12 years and get hot, free food 
out to hundreds of hungry homeless peo- 
ple each day? How did a homeless idealist 
living in a van put together a renegade 
radio station that held off the Federal 
Communications Commission for nearly a 
decade and broadcast stories that no one 
else would touch over the airwaves? Read 
Richard Edmondson’s new book, Rising 
Up: Class Warfare in America from the 
Streets to the Airwaves, and find out. 
Edmondson is the 48-year-old founder 
of San Francisco Liberation Radio 
(SFLR), a 40-watt “pirate” station operat- 
ing at 93.7 FM since 1993. It covers a 


radius of 5-10 miles, and tens ‘of thousands, 


of potential listeners. He; was also an “ile- 
gal” soupslinger with the San Francisco 
chapter of Food Not Bombs (FNB). 
Edmondson, along with nearly 1000 
fellow “criminals,” went to jail defying 
the City’s campaign to shut down the 
group that insisted on “making poverty 
visible.” He and his vegetarian vigilantes 
fed the homeless and the hungry in front 
of San Francisco City Hall and at the 


entrance, fo Golden, Gate Park..weeknafter, | Sight:-Even' the sympathetic: weekly altered 
week, year; after year, transforming left-; | nativeopress‘couldn’t report-allthébéat= 


over veggies and day-old bagels into 
healthy vegan cuisine. 

Last year, after traditionally “leftie” 
publishers turned him down, Edmondson 
self-published a 360-page, quality paper- 
back, Rising Up (Librad Press). His book 
chronicles the food felons, the radio rene- 
gades, the heroic homeless struggle, and 
the grim San Francisco class and corpo- 
rate landscape. that. produced these move- 
ments. It is also a moving and expressive 
personal journal of his involvement with 
FNB and SFLR. - 

Here you will learn about the death of 
Marcelino Corniel, an African-American 
homeless man, at the hands of the 
Washington police; a handy list of com- 
ponents to start your own micropower 
radio; the homeless version of “O Sole 
Mio;” and much of the text of the “FCC 
Klutzes vs. Grandma Denney,” now a 
comedy classic. All this, plus the saga of 
the rise of free food and free radio. 

The Food Not Bombs idea prompted 
the formation of nonviolent, anarchist, 
consensus-based groups in over 175 cities 
and towns throughout the world. Nowhere. 
was the struggle so heated as in San 
Francisco, a city with a misleading liberal 
reputation, a largely treacherous main- 
stream media, and an inveterately corrupt 
police force and judicial system. 

From 1990-1993, Edmondson braved 
truncheons and pepper spray each day to 
get bagels and rice out to hungry home- 
less people in downtown San Francisco 
and in the Haight-Ashbury, while living 

“illegally” in his van with his dog Elsa. 

I must have met Edmondson in the sum- 
mer of 1990 at a well-attended “sleep-in” 
protest near the Civic Center Plaza foun- 
tain, though we only realized it years after- 
wards. Coming up from Santa Cruz with 
activist Linda Edwards to provide “jail bod- 
ies” at the protest, she and I were hauled off 
to the paddywagon in “guest arrests.” 
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STREET SPIRIT 


Reporting from the Center of the Struggle 


Rising Up: A Tasty Tale of Free Soup and Hot Radio in San Francisco 


Micropower radio grew out of the homeless movement as a new form of resistance. 


March 2001 


A Food Not Bombs member is arrested. 


Rising Up exposes the sloppy misreporting and unconscious bigotry of the national and 
local media around police treatment of homeless people in San Francisco. In response, ._ 
activists launched San Francisco Liberation Radio.and Free Radio Berkeley — pirate 
radio stations that spoke truth to power and challenged the bias of mainstream media. 


Edmondson went on to take regular abuse 
as a'mainstay of Food Not Bombs: 
Throughout’ those years, Edmondson 


was a tight friend with FNB co-founder 


and court jester Keith McHenry, and was 


- close to the center of the whirlwind. The 


police, District Attorney, and media closely 
targeted McHenry in their capture-the-car- 


rots campaigns. against the guerrilla grub- . 


masters. Edmondson chopped vegetables, 
distributed flyers, and served soup in the 
face of armed police terror determined to 
drive FNB out of town or at least out of 


ings, bagelnappings, salad-dumpings and 
vehicle seizures as fast as they happened. 

So in 1993 Edmondson started San 
Francisco Liberation Radio (SFLR). SFLR 
and its bigger sister Free Radio Berkeley 
sparked a micropower revolution across 
the country. Hundreds of grassroots, inde- 
pendent, pirate radio stations sprang up, 
“illegal” but cheap to run (frequently 
under $1000) because they broadcast at 
wattages less than 100. These stations 
gave a new voice to taboo topics and pre- 
viously excluded community groups — 
punk, African American, Latino, funda- 
mentalist, rural, or racist. Once-censored 
perspectives ranging from rabid right to 
radical left were suddenly on the air in a 
dialogue with their neighborhoods. 

San Francisco makes sleeping or eating 
in one’s vehicle at night a crime — only 
one of the many anti-homeless laws and 
policies that makes this “liberal” city one 
of the harshest in the state, perhaps in the 
nation. When this 1971 anti-hippie law 
proved to be insufficient to stop FNB, San 
Francisco’s Recreation and Parks 
Commission criminalized serving free 
food in the parks, eliminating the permit 
process for it. The City Attorney then got 
a permanent injunction barring FNB from 
serving food anywhere in the City and 
County of San Francisco. FNB shrugged 
and served food anyway. 

Rising Up begins with a preter that 
exposes the sloppy misreporting and 
unconscious bigotry of the national media 
around police treatment of homeless peo- 
ple in San Francisco. Edmondson careful- 
ly analyzes the November, 1998, 
Washington Post coverage around Mayor 
Willie Brown’s plan for shopping cart 
confiscation and his proposal to impose 
jail or forced treatment for street drunks. 
Rising Up also exposes the San Francisco 
Chronicle, the Examiner, and the local 
TV stations with their shmooze-the-police 


and smear-the-homeless bias. 

In a book that exposes many myths, 
Edmondson methodically debunks the 
bogus “even liberal San Francisco is tired 
of the homeless” stereotype. 

In fact, we learn that San Francisco 
was never “liberal” towards its homeless. 
Through four bigoted mayors — 
Feinstein, Agnos, Jordan, and Brown — 
city cops and bureaucrats have never fal- 
tered in their 24-hour-a-day, low-intensity 
war against the visible poor. The police 
pogrom against the homeless has been by — 
turns! indifferent,-abusive,violenty — i 
ever 'aecessory: to ‘murderiom ei sue [etic 

Edmondson’s analysis of the 1998 
“vampire stalker,” who slashed the throats 
of four homeless victims in one month, 
shows how police deliberately delayed 
announcing that the killer was targeting the 
homeless, in such a fashion as to unneces- 


- Sarily endanger more homeless people. 


As a wry, humane. voice from the street 
(though he is now housed and in fact 
hosts SFLR in his living room), 
Edmondson. describes battle-by-battle the 
City’s class war against the homeless, the 
cold, the sick, and the poor. 

He describes in detail the City’s elabo- 
rate, exhaustive, and phony demands that 
Food Not Bombs “get a permit,” followed 
by the brutal, unprovoked police assaults 
on FNB and Keith McHenry. For the first 
time, we can read about the mind-bog- 
gling prejudice and corruption of the local 
courts — chillingly reminiscent of 
Southern courts ducking segregation and 
lynching issues. Edmondson’s is the first 
extended treatment of judicial ratification 
of the San Francisco Police Department’s 
daily and systematic violence against 
homeless people and their soupslinging 
allies in FNB. : 

Out of these struggles and his bound- 
less idealism, Edmondson turned to the 
radical technology developed by Stephen 
Dunifer in Berkeley for cheap, low. 
wattage, micropower radio. He founded 
SFLR, community-based people’s radio, 


“to put out stories too hot for the Bothousy 


media to handle. 

His book overflows with untold tales. 
Edmondson’s account of his personal 
involvement with the villains and heroes 
of the struggle is by turns gripping, amus- 
ing, and thought-provoking. He names the 
bad cops’ names. His determination to tell 
where the bodies are buried seems equal 
parts payback, deterrence, and the tradi- 
tional passion for truth which puts real 
journalists in the way of trouble. 


Mild-mannered and self-effacing in per- 
son, Edmondson is taking real risks with 
this book since he is still at the center of 
SFLR, with a weekly program that focuses 
on homeless issues. He risks his own per- 
sonal liberty and, in theory, everything he 
owns, if the FCC ever decides to play hard- 


ball and enforce the $100,000 fine for ; 


“unlicensed broadcasting.” 

When I interviewed Edmondson 
recently, he explained that he is but one of 
a number of people on the board of direc- 
tors of SFLR. Their group has gone 


through the legal ‘process: in: search: of an» 
. approved’ FCC license With the aim°of’ 


showing an intent to be legal if the FCC 
stormtroopers ever come knocking. 

SFLR, however, can’t get legal under 
the FCC’s Catch-22 rules because, to 
name just two reasons: (a) licenses are not 


being given out in urban areas; and (b) — 


licenses are not being given to those pre- 
viously operating an “illegal” radio sta- 
tion. Edmondson summarizes the tangled 
history of the FCC and the decline of pub- 
lic access to radio in Chapter 7, “People 
vs. Government.” 

Rising Up chronicles “pirates versus 
FCC” with the same meticulous, methodi- 
cal, and ironic pen that delivered the 


accounts of “homeless versus police” and _ 
“FNB versus bureaucrats.” Edmondson. — 
illuminates the FCC’s role as a pawn of. 
the National Association of Broadcasters — 
(NAB) and runs us through its early histo- — 


ry stamping out independent radio. He 
returns repeatedly to larger issues of class 
and power and to free radio’s significance 
in the struggle to restore human rights. _ 

Since knowledge is power, cheap and 
accessible information gives the communi- 
ty the tools long denied by government and 
corporate censorship. His description of his 
hide-and-seek pirate broadcasting in the 
San Francisco hills with police and FCC 
agents on his tail is funny and frantic. 

Like a camera that zooms in and out, 
Edmondson covers Mayor Jordan’s Matrix 
program; PG&E’s successful power grab 
in San Francisco; and the emerging nation- 
al struggle for a legalization of micropower 
radio. The struggle was lost at the 
paper/legal level when the NAB and 
National Public Radio successfully pres- 
sured Congress into passing and Clinton 
into signing the Oxley bill in December, 
but continues on the day-to-day/broadcast- 
ing level each time a micropower transmit- 
ter beams out a signal. 

Edmondson’s story of free radio, free 


See Rising Up page seven 
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from page six 


food, and homeless people is particularly 
appealing to me because it draws together 
all the individual incidents about which 
I’ve written detailed stories and flyers 
over the years. As an out-of-town “guest” 
supporter of FNB who served a month in 
jail in 1996 for illegally serving soup in 
San Francisco, I’m pleased to see Rising 
Up complete the FNB odyssey that I so 
often wanted to put down on paper. 

Edmondson’s professional radio work 
on SFLR (which goes out to other pirate 
stations) rivals that of any mainstream 
radio production company..A less-diplo- 
matic, less-sanitized Stan Freberg or Tom 
Lehrer, Edmondson has done some fine 
satirical radio work in the hilarious and 
much-missed Jolly Roger Comedy Troupe 
skits. His collaboration with composer, 
singer, and Berkeley activist Carol 
Denney, as well as Jo Swanson and 
Richard Cicerone, produced some remark- 
able satire on a shoestring budget. 

Much of Food Not Bomb’s history has 
a zany absurdist edge to it — picture lines 
of armed and helmeted police, truncheons 
drawn, separating homeless people from 
buckets of vegetarian soup and platters of 
bagels. FNB, we learn from Rising Up, 
actually began as satire — a mock soup- 
line. with real soup in front of the stock- 
holder’s meeting of the First National 
Bank of Boston in 1980 to protest its 
financing of Seabrook’s Nuclear-Power 
Plant. To everyone’s surprise, homeless 
people gobbled up the props, launching 
Food Not Bombs on its destiny — to feed 
people in earnest, even in the teeth of fas- 
cist police, politicians, and judges. 

I have some criticisms of Rising Up as 
well. The,index,;is,completely. garbled, and: 
unusable, -hopéfully: to -be Icorrectéd in janx 
updated 2nd edition. There is little mention 
of Homes Not Jails nor the struggle to 
secure the San Francisco Presidio, an aban- 
doned Army base with hundreds of vacant 
homes, for homeless use as required by the 
Stewart B. McKinney Act. 

I would have liked to see Edmondson 
maintain and broaden his focus on class 


THE FIRST ARREST OF FOOD NOT BOMBS, 1985 | 


This photo captures the first wave of police repression against Food Not Bombs. 


We learn that San Francisco was never “liberal” towards 
its homeless people. Bigoted mayors, city cops and bureau- 
crats have never faltered in their 24-hour-a-day, low-inten- 
sity war against the visible poor. 


struggle by jumping across.the Bay to dis- 
cuss struggles in Berkeley and Oakland. 
The fight to preserve People’s Park, to 
save the free clothing box, to protect the 
People’s Café and. Food Not Bombs in the 
East Bay, and to stop the Sitting Ban on 
Telegraph Avenue are all worthy of blow- 
by-blow histories. Testament to what can 
be done when activists unite and stand up 
together is the tremendously successful 
Oakland Union of the Homeless, which 
forcefully occupied abandoned buildings 
and then successfully transferred them to 
homeless use. Perhaps Edmondson can be 
persuaded to write Volume Two. 

He also tends to dilute and disperse his 
tale: by: mtraducing, other dssuesi such asi: 
capital punishmentbAtDS?} asa possible > 
vaccine byproduct, slaughterhouse abuses, 
and police violence against the public. He 
does put these issues in class perspective 
and brings them out as stories censored in 
the establishment media but explored by 
micropower radio. 

Edmondson’s book has, along with its 
rich digressions into the history of the FCC 


Nation 


At the heart of the book is the war that private builders 
waged against ee NEW Deal housing policy. 


oe Windows: 
How the Suburbs Happened 


“by Rosalyn Baxandall 
and Elizabeth Ewen 
Basic Books © 


Review by Heather Rogers 


t was 1950 and anything seemed pos- 
[= On Long Island, the streets of 
Levittown teemed with huge construc- 
tion crews assembling split-level, ranch- 
style houses in 24 minutes flat. The new 
homes came with name-brand appliances, 
state-of-the-art radiant heating and most 
exciting of all, built-in television sets. At 
$7,999 with discounted down payments 
for former Gls, these boxy little homes 
were cookie-cutter monuments to the idea 
of American progress and prosperity. 
Levitt & Sons wanted to mass-produce 
houses “like Fords.” After years of refin- 
ing their production process, and consid- 
erable state funding, they had accom- 
plished just that. Owning everything from 
the land in California from which their 
lumber was extracted, to a nail-making 
and heavy machinery subsidiary, Levitt & 
Sons built cheap, fast and affordable 
housing for the working and middle class- 
es; and in the process they built the very 


archetype of American suburbia. 

Picture Windows: How the Suburbs 
Happened, tells the story of the develop- 
ment of suburbia, that nation within a 
nation, where most of us now live. This 
thoroughly researched and accessible book 
by Rosalyn Baxandall and Elizabeth Ewen 
focuses mostly on the suburbanization of 
Long Island, but also deals with the politics 
of public housing and the lost history of 


cooperative community development in 
_ other regions. At the heart of the book is the - 


war that private builders waged against 
socialistic New Deal housing policy. 

It’s often thought that Levittown was 
the first suburban planned community, a 
response to a uniquely post-war housing 
crisis. But, as Baxandall and Ewen point 
out, housing crises existed well before the 
1940s, and there were several experimen- 
tal planned communities that both preced- 
ed Levittown and helped innovate the 
building methods it depended on. 

Many of these other early suburban 
projects were progressive efforts at eradi- 
cating slums and counteracting real-estate 
speculation. The story of these forgotten 
populist efforts to house the working class 
and “bottom third” are some of the most 
fascinating parts of Picture Windows. 

The authors chart the development of 


and the arcane court struggle of Food: Not 
Bombs, a’personal spin toit. It is the 
chronicle of his involvement, his passions, 
and his reflections in San Francisco, which - 
led him to join FNB and to start. SFLR. His. . 
own testimony is thoughtful,-reflective, 
ironic, and at times impassioned. 

At the end, Edmondson tries to make 
theological sense out of it all, again leav- 
ing me behind. Perhaps he is simply being 
true to himself and struggling to answer 
the endlessly frustrating questions: that 
people ahead ‘of their time confront each 
day: Where is the enduring value of what 
we do, in an endlessly prolonged battle 
against authorities. who have all the 
powsr, propagandai and wealth onitheisie 
side? Wher ds) oursvirtorywhenstheSann 
Francisco. police are citing or.arresting 
twice as many homeless people. for 
“sleepcrimes”:-as they: were’ five years 
ago? How can we take courage when ° 
there has been no significant expansion of 
micropower radio stations in California in 
the last three years? 

For me, the eee existence’ of 


experimental communities like Sunnysid ‘ 


_ Gardens in Queens, and Radburn, New 


Jersey, where middle- and working- class © 
residents involved themselves i in everything 
from governance to classes on psychology, 
drama and current events. For the children 
there were subsidized day camps and plenty 
of parkland. Another such suburban com- _ 
munity for the poor, Greenbelt, Maryland, 
featured a man-made lake, large car-free 
areas and cooperatively run businesses. 
These “progressive” developments had at 
their heart the terrible limitation and contra- 
diction of racism: all these communities 
were segregated, designed as “whites only” 
from the very start. : 
The Regional Planning Association of 
America (RPAA), a group founded by 
bourgeois liberals in the 1920s and “inter- 
ested in creating democratic communities 
based on social rather than commercial © 
principles,” was highly influential in the 
realization of many breakthrough non- 
profit and public housing projects. Many 
RPAA players were later key in helping 
shape and run eee New Deal 
housing pice K ee 
“Merchant builders nee the Levitts s saw. 
these forms of housing asa communistic : : 
threat to profits. Pooling their resources 
with conservative politicians, the real estate 
industry targeted public and nonprofit hous- 
ing. Joining in this fight was the young, 
alcoholic and communist-obsessed senator 
from Wisconsin, Joseph McCarthy. Yes, 
before rooting out reds allegedly lodged in 
the U.S. Army, McCarthy went after sensi- 


Edmondson’s Rising Up is itself a tangible 
answer to these metaphysical questions. 
Battered but not bowed, Edmondson is still 
alive, well, and active, beaming out daily 
broadcasts of what would otherwise be 
untold tales. As he and his fellow FNB 
sidewalk chefs risked broken bones and jail 
time by distributing food, so now he and 
his SFLR broadcasters risk $100,000 fines 
and police invasion of his home by distrib- 
uting news on the airwaves. He has kept 
the faith, moving body and equipment 
indoors to broadcast, but left his heart and 
soul outside on the streets. That he has 
completed this hidden history of the 
homeless civil rights struggle in San 
Francisco gives me great satisfaction. 

Edmondson’s three-tiered tale makes 
us all smarter, more knowledgeable 
activists and puts back on the public 
record a rich story buried by the big 
media. In a very real sense it gives mean- 
ing and recognition to the suffering of 
thousands of homeless people in San 
Francisco over the last decade. He reads 
out the names and deeds of those we need 
to remember if we are to become strong 
enough and wise enough to continue this 
struggle and to win it. 


Buy Rising Up for $20 from Richard 
Edmondson at SFLR, 750 La Playa, Box 
852, S.F.,.CA 94121. Get it-on line at 
Amazon.com. or at Modern Times, City 
Lights, Bound Together. Books, and The |_ 
Booksmith. Request ‘it from your ‘local | 
library; it’s an invaluable resource, Since ‘nd | 
other book covers the history that it does. 
Tune in Wednesday afternoons at 93.7 
FM from:5-6 p.m. for News and More, 
Edmondson’s homeless news show. 
Subscribe to Carol Denney’s hilarious, 
satirical newsletter Pepper Spray Times. at 
1970 San Pablo Ave. #4, Berkeley, CA 
94702, by e-mail at cdenney @ic.org; or visit 
her website at www.caroldenney.com. 
Denney and Edmondson will appear at 


FM “pDemitctty SP wererie? Por-satae 
LiBeaROMRRHS TBO PAH. 1 Midheehe bP | 
Friday, March 9, at Cell Space, 2050 Bryant | 
St. at 18th. Admission $10-15: Featuring 
music by Orla & the Gas Men, Chemystry 
Set, Mobius Operandi, and Inch Connecticut: 
Readings by Edmondson, and talks by Jeff 
Blankfort on the Pacifica Crisis and Steve 
Zeltzer on micro radio & labor. For info on 
the benefit and SFLR call: (415) 386-3135. 


bly planned housing. during five 1 thonths of | 
hearings in 1947 and 1948. : 
“The key. to McCarthy’ s attack was to 
brand public housing with the stigma of 
poverty and remove it from the realm of 
average working- and middle-class 


- Americans. Conservatives wanted public — 


housing to be viewed as a last source of 
refuge for the destitute rather than as a 
guaranteed right for all.” 

Unfortunately, this strategy worked, as 
evidenced by current popular disdain for 
“the projects” and unrelenting govern- 
ment disinvestment in public housing. But 
the defeat began with a publicly subsi- 
dized, privately owned and developed 
suburban boom in the ‘40s and early ‘50s. 
Before that, “large-scale developers had to 
contend with banks only lending to 
builders who had a customer in tow.” 

However, after World War II, agencies 
like the Federal Housing Authority creat- 
ed new. programs through which huge 
amounts of public money were channeled 
to private developers. This allowed Levitt 
& Sons the capital to achieve, for the first 
time, the mass production of inexpensive 
homes. And again, white supremacy was 
central — Levitt even evicted whites who 
formed a desegregation committee. 

Thus, Picture Windows explains how 
suburbia — great land of the car, fenced- 
in yards and the miniature fiefdoms of the 
nuclear family — is not the bastion of free 
market forces it proclaims to be. Anyone 
interested in housing owes it to them- 
selves to read Picture Windows. 
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Madcap Markets and How to Resist Them 


by Peter Brown 


e are in the midst of a rapid- 

_ ly developing crisis of hous- 

ing and workspace in the 

.¥ Bay Area. Rents and hous-_ 

ing prices are rising astronomically, low- 

income people and artists are being evicted 

or priced out of their spaces, their neighbor- 

hoods, even their cities. There is growing 

activity and debate within these communi- 
ties, and among housing rights activists. 

I know that as a dancer and choreogra- 
pher, a renter, and manager of one of 
Oakland’s few affordable dance venues 
(Open Arts Circle, a performing arts 
space), l’ani ‘certainly concerned with What” 
ig happening. I believé' our asSessmenlor!? 
just what is happening, and why it’s hap- 
pening, is key to surviving this and moving 
forward, whether we are artists or not. ’'d 
like to put some ideas on the table. 

Can this be stopped, can our society be 
brought back to the “workable balance” of 
wealth and poverty we enjoyed for the 
past 50 years? Can we make incremental 
improvements that will tweak the system 
into greater faimess? Is there a “just do it” 
quick fix?’ This is what most people mean ~ 
when they ask “weil, what do you propose 
to do about this, do you have any positive 
suggestions?” And the answer is no, it 
cannot be fixed, stopped or reversed. 

People are doing many creative, posi- 
tive things in response to the challenges: 
we face.. We are humans: resourceful, 
resilient and determined. While some of — 
these ideas and projects will succeed in 
allowing some individuals or groups to 
find a niché to survive in, none of them 
will stop the basic destruction of our social 
fabric. The process in motion here is fun- 
damental; in order to make sense of it, we 
have to examine the nature of the prob-— 
lems we face, and challenge assumptions 
that keep us thinking “inside the box.” 

The housing/space problem is not fun- 
damentally a space problem; it is a prob- | 
lem of the market forces of the system 
(Forbes Magazine trumpets it proudly: 
“Capitalism, served fresh daily!”), and 
how they combine to affect where busi- 
ness locates, where workers live, how 
they live, and how much commodities 
(including housing) will cost. It is a fea- 
ture of the polarization of wealth. 
Worldwide, wealth is being concentrated 
in a smaller and smaller group of people, 
while larger and larger numbers of people 
are losing ground, increasingly slipping 
into serious poverty. 

Is gentrification a racist plan to homog- 
enize or “whiten” our cities? While there 
are certainly racists around, and while this 


OAKLAND GAGGED. At this protest last June in Oakland City Hall, activists slapped on gags to 
dramatize how the City Council had muzzled their outcry against rent hikes and unjust evictions. 


Scott Braley 
photo 


process will certainly reduce the diversity Less and less human labor 
of cities like San Francisco and Oakland, is required to make the 
and while people of color are at the core things we use. Capitalism is 
of those being attacked, the answer must essentially a set of relation- 
again be “no.” No one is evicting Robert ships in which most people 
Bobb, Elihu Harris, or anyone else of any work for corporations in 
color as long as their money is green. exchange for money to buy 
That’s the new color of segregation. goods. Any major reduction 

Is gentrification an attack on the arts in needed labor breaks that 


and artists, or a sign that Americans don’t relationship by separating these people 
value the arts? Yet again, my answer is from the money required to participate in 
“no.” And although I understand the aculture based on money exchange. 

In a system which values us based on 
believe it is dangerous for us to believe that + what we do for its bottom line, this increas- 
our basic problem is different from that of ingly means we are disposable; temp agen- 
all the other people whose right to a home cies are now the nation’s largest employ- — 
is threatened.’ There is essentially one prob- _ ers. If we are not needed to produce, or are 


unusual space needs we as artists have, I 


lem? W6t iiitly. Whether as ‘individuals or’ onlly needed if Chéap efiough to compete 
‘organizations, we are part of the low- with computers/robots, and if we can’t con- 
sume, we are of no use to the system. 
Globalization is now basic to our exis- 
our lives and catalyzes our development tence. We increasingly live in a global 
as humans. Many of our fundamental economy; virtually anyone on earth can 
technologies began as artistic tools. Many be instantly linked to anyone else on 
people, regardless of social position, earth, and our fates are deeply and inextri- 
understand this on some level and support cably intertwined. The question is, on.- 
what basis, and in whose interests? As the 
However, the only use this system has borders have come down (for the flow of - 
for the creative arts is the enhaacement of capital, at least), so has the basis for any 
the bottom line. In Oakland, and in any population to-be maintained in a state of 
city, the arts are supported to the degree privilege over any others. So, we see our 
_ that they assist corporate development, standard of living moving frighteningly 
whether by making the city more attrac- fast toward “Third World” status. 
So rising rents, evictions, a madcap real 
estate market and destruction of the arts 
We're. either pets or-meat. Attempts to take their place alongside shrinking wages, 
secure special housing rights for artists unemployment, unavailable health care, 
long commutes, moral decline, environ- 
Other low-income people, lacking in pet mental degradation and failing schools as 
status, are simply meat and will be put out features of a single process — the polariz- 
on the streets, out of ‘the 2s or into the ing of wealth, the downsizing of the stable 
- “middle class,” the shredding of our way of 
In an October 17-article, ‘tbe San life. This worldwide crisis is just beginning 
Francisco Chronicle states: “Because the to get going in the United States. 
‘Wait a minute, what kind of doom ’n’ 
growth... the pressure felt by artists and gloom story is this? If I can’t fight back, 
others... will probably get worse:” There is  where’s my Prozac? Well, I don’t think we 
something-new going on here; historically, can fight back; we can only fight forward. 
The processes set in motion by our cur-_ 
longer true, whether in San Francisco, rent level of technology (knowledge) are 
fundamental. They cry out, not to retrieve 
Why is this happening, and why can’t _ the past, or to repair or reform the system, 
it be reversed? We are in the midst of a but for a quest toward a new society to 
true revolution in how we do things, dri- match our tools; and this change of tools 
vén ‘by ‘thée“initfoduction Of the ticrochip — is on the order of the invention of fire. We 
into production and communication. have technology which is capable of sup- 
When the tools change, society changes; porting all humans at a decent level of 
when the tools change fundamentally, the existence; it increasingly produces with- 
society must change fundamentally. The out human labor. This demands a social 
key change computers have wrought is structure that allows all humans full 
the condensation of human knowledge access to all the resources of the society. 
and information into machines. The two We need to stop debating how many will 
fundamental effects of that are true be left behind and start debating how to 


income population of our communities. 
Are the arts important? Art saturates 


the needs of art and artists. 


tive to business or by giving people with 
disposable income places to spend it. 


serve to entrench our status as “pets.” 


prison system. 


outlook for the-economy is continued - 


a rising tide has lifted all boats. This is no 


Oakland, Yuba City or New York. 


automation, and globalization. leave no one behind. 


‘Not enough evidence; your instincts will 


| Follow the money to a 


| Into the pockets of a swindler or conglomerate. 


| Stop-The-Stench $500 colognes, and hired Eun. 


| Except a few quarters and dollars here and there 


Follow The Money 
by Michael Creedon 


Follow the evidence, follow your instincts, or 
Follow the money, if you want to get 
To the heart of the matter. There’s usually 


Generally get you in trouble, so you 
Follow the money. 

It’s a method tried and true 

By cops, crooks, and politicians. 


Ten million dollar corporate land scheme 


Follow the money into more illicit land schemes. 
Follow the money into unlisted Cayman Island 
Bank accounts. Follow the money into yachts and 
Furs and jewels and Parisian lingerie and limos _ 
And cocaine and chauffeurs and $1,000-a-plate 
Crooked politician endorsement dinners 

Follow it down the line into silken toilet paper, 


Follow it down the sluice to the sea, 


But you’ll never find the homeless that way 
Because none of the money reaches them 


And they are dying of exposure and malnutrition 
And they are still here, 

Asking for spare change to eat bad food once a day, 
Marked by the scars of the World’s prejudices. 
Follow the money. 

But don’t miss 
The missing link. 


' Is this possible, or is it a dreamer’s fan- 


nightmare for many, implies a society 
based on cooperation and giving things 
away for free. In his article “Dot-commu- 
nist Manifesto” (New York Times 


Sullivan points out that, 
the - Web.. . almost everythin 
Our modern ability to duplicate every- 
thing instantly means that property isn’t 
even ‘shared’. It’s possessed ‘simultane- 
ously by everyone.’ ’ Having worked 
extensively in industrial production, IT am 
prepared to argue that we are on that s same 
path with things material. ; 


: blossom to a new level. When “things” are 
so easily produced, and freely available on 
-a cooperative basis, possession loses its 
importance; values can shift toward creative 
energies, and away from status and con- 
sumption. What's required of us now is that 


~ largely on the consciousness with which we 
make our choices and act on them. — 


thing; the World Trade Organization 
protests in Seattle and D.C. mean some- 
thing; the highly conscious youth mobi- 
lizations around Prop. 21 mean some- 
thing; 16,000 people in New York and 
7,000 people in Oakland rallying for 
Nader mean something; the growth of the 
Greens, and creation of the Labor Party by 
skilled, unskilled and poor workers means. 
something; the political debate within the © 
hip-hop movement means something. _ 

If we recognize that all of these and 
many other actions represent changes in 
the awareness of the American people, an 
awakening from the “American Dream,” 
then we can understand that there are 
steps to be taken toward our Own indepen- 
dence, stages of development, and that by 
studying and debating we place ourselves 
on a constructive path to creating a better 
world, free of corporate power. 

If you are an artist, above all don’t give 
up; who better to envision and articulate a 
new paradigm? 


tasy? I assert that the very same phenome- _ 
non which is rendering life an unworkable * 


Magazine, June 11, 2000) Andrew ; 


“We have the basis for our humanity 10. - 


we come to understand we are at the begin-. i 
ning of a social revolution that goes some- 
where, and that where it goes. depends 5 


The Zapatista uprising means some- - 
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by Jim Hightower 


laugh out loud. Take Paul ONeill, ae 
CEO of Alcoa who was named to head 
the Treasury Department. He’s the point 
man on Bush’s tax cut for the rich. Even 
he concedes that nearly half of this $2 
trillion giveaway will go to the wealthiest 
one percent of Americans. 

But give Paul points for trying. He’s 
not just hiding inside the walls of 
Washington, he’s going out to talk to the 
people about the plan. Well, actually, 
he’s only made one trip outside his 
bunker — it was billed as a one-day “lis- 
tening tour” of New York City. Was he 
going out to Queens to talk with working 
class folks, or up to the streets of Harlem 
to listen to poor folks? Hardly. His “tour” 
made only a single stop: Wall Street. 

The “people” invited to his listening 
tour were a couple of dozen top execu- 
tives from the biggest banks, stock 
exchanges, and hedge funds, including 
Citigroup, Paine Webber, Nasdaq, 
Goldman Sachs, Merrill Lynch, Credit 
Suisse, and Morgan Stanley Dean Witter. 

At this closed-door meeting under 
crystal chandeliers in an ornate meeting 
room of an exclusive hotel, O’ Neill said 


these financiers about Bush’s tax cut. 


He explained the plan, under which 
most people in the room would receive 


Joti juU Bhd David 


hen watching the Bash aa 
istration in action, I don’ t 
know whether to cry.. 


that he’d come to hear the thoughts of © 


Pees Se Fe 


es ‘Hightower’ S 
Daily Pops of 


POPULISM 


more than a million dollars each in new 
tax breaks. Guess what? They loved it! 
One attendee told the New York Times 
after the meeting that “There was total 
unanimity in that group that the income 
tax package was the right medicine for 
the economy.” Another fat cat financier 
who could barely stop drooling over 
O’Neill’s presentation said: “T liked what 
I heard, I really liked what I heard.” 

- What we have here is rank pandering 
to Bush’s wealthy campaign contribu- 
tors. To learn who gets what out of 
Bush’s boondoggle tax plan, contact 
Citizens for Tax Justice: (202) 626-3780. 


by Jim Hightower 


WTO Tries to Hide in Qatar 


by Jim Hightower 
he World Trade Organization is like 
a two-year-old who thinks if he 
_ shuts his eyes real tight, we can’t 


see him. That’s cute in a two-year-old, but 
definitely not cute behavior for the antide- 


mocratic, autocratic WTO, the global trade 


entity through which corporations are seek- 
ing to establish themselves as supreme sov- 


ereigns over workers, the environment, and 


our own elected governments. 


This secretive, Geneva-based autocra- 


cy, which already has overturned several 
U.S. laws, has been the focus of a world- 
wide rebellion against the corporate elite 
that is running roughshod over We the 
People and our democratic institutions. At 
its 1999 Seattle meeting, the exclusive 
WTO club was stunned to find itself con- 
fronted with 50,000 uninvited guests who 
ran these elites out of town with their tails 
tucked between their legs. 

After that, the WTO began cranking 
out press releases to polish its image, 
claiming that it really wants to have “a 
dialogue” with us peasants, and wants to 


be more open to the world’s majority 
that’s been excluded from its decision- 
making meetings. Really? Then why has 
it_chosen the tiny, Persian Guif nation of 
Qatar for the site of its next international 
meeting? 

Short of rocketing its self-selected del- 
egates and official guests to the moon, the 
WTO couldn’t have chosen a place less. 
open to ordinary citizens. Qatar is an oil- 
rich, totalitarian monarchy that does not 
allow its own people such basic rights as 


freedom of assembly, freedom of associa-_ 


tion, and freedom of the press. The ruling 
elite of Qatar do not allow political 
demonstrations or allow political parties 
that are critical of the government. 
Workers are not allowed to organize, and 
any citizens group has to register with the 
government and let security forces moni- 
tor its activities. 

The WTO can try to hide in Qatar, but 
we see them, and we see clearly now that 
they want no participation by the people 
in their global agenda. 


sire cot =“ Baan jon sts sw il et 


t's back. Remember 5 nn 1ST ww] 
“were horror-stricken to learn that the Pentagon had 
paid $640 for a toilet seat and $7,000 for a coffee pot? 
Weil, Pentagon “sticker shock” 

How about paying $1,887 for a machine bolt that 
was supposed to cost us taxpayers only $40 bucks? How 
about a self-locking nut that was listed at $2.69, but the 
Pentagon paid $2,185 for it? These are some of the nutty 
prices that the General Accounting Office has uncov- 
ered in an investigation of spare parts that weapons con- 
tractors sell to the Pentagon. 

The contractors generally make an estimate of what 
various spare parts will cost for a fighter jet, subma- 
rine, or other weapon that they are bidding to build. 
When they deliver the weapon, however, the prices for 
the parts are jacked up by 1,000 percent or more. For 


by Jim Hightower 


ush the Second is looking for a 
B good reason to do a bad thing. 

The thing he wants to do is to 
give a fat tax cut to America’s wealthiest 
families, including his own — an elite 
class of people who have grown enor- 
mously wealthier in the Wall Street boom 
of the “90s and who have the least need 
for a giveaway from Uncle Sam. 

But these are the people who put 
Little George in the president’s chair and, 
by gollies, they’re the people he’s going 
to serve, including doling out about a tril- 
lion dollars to them in this tax windfall. 

The excuse he’s using is that the econ- 


_| omy is in the doldrums and needs a stim- 


ulus. Yet, enriching the rich is a notori- 
ously ineffective way of goosing up con- 
sumer spending, plus a tax cut wouldn’t 
take effect until next year — too late to 
help this year’s economic downturn. 


This is why I like the better idea being _ 


put forth by a couple of common-sense 
economists, Richard Freeman of Harvard 
and Eileen Appelbaum of the Economic 
Policy Institute. Noting that all of us 
worked to create both the economic 
boom of the ‘90s and the federal surplus 


that Bush now wants to tap for his 


friends, they’re calling instead for a 


“Prosperity Dividend” that would pay. 


$500 to every man, woman, and child.” 


Bush’s CEO buddies would get their 


500 bucks, but so. would you, your 
spouse, and your children, and the divi- 


a Se. 2 
Pentagon Sticker-Sheck 
example, the GAO found that a contractor estimated _ 


svilsiingecs 4 ai oil T that.a,simple; bub, would cast. $35,but inthe final Pls ade 
ontractor charged, $44,529 £05 ibyoitod I .2nigsaged 4r 
Such rip-offs occur because the contractors bury the 


prices for spare parts in the jumble of details in the 
itemized bill for the weapon, and, believe it or not, the 
Pentagon makes no item-by-item review of the bill. 
Such fiscal sloppiness can be traced directly to 
Congress, which responded in the past decade to con- 
tractors’ lobbyists who whined that mean ol’ auditors 
were hounding them. So, Congress whacked the 
Defense Contract Audit Agency’s staff by 19-percent.. 
The agency had been successful at reiming indndus-.: 
try fraud, saving us billions of dollars — but instead of 
being applauded, Congress whacked its investigative 
_ and the fraud is back. To help fight the fraud, 
contact the watchdog group called Project On 
Government Oversight: (202) 347-1122. 


en, We. taxpayers. jthec 


is back in a big way. 


budget.. 


by Jim Hightower 


Ts for another “Gooberhead 
Award,” presented periodically by 
4 Hightower Radio to someone 
whose mouth is running 100. miles an 
hour..: but. whose brain is not quite in 
gear. Today’ s. Goober. goes to Mr. Bruce 
Tulgan, a management consultant who 
wrote a happy piece in the New York 


Times explaining that downsizing is good . 


for you! Goodness knows there are plenty 
cases of downsizing taking pe for. Mr. 
Tulgan to cheer about. 

From high-tech to low-tech, pindreds 
of corporations are merrily tossing thou- 
sands of people © out their geors For exam- 


6,000 aioe ant of ee Sie a ie 


cooked. 7,000. of its workers, J.C. Penney 
closed more than 50 stores and shipped 
out untold thousands of workers, Lucent 
Technologies zapped 16,000 workers, and 
DaimlerChrysler rolled out 26,000 work- 
ers. Also joining in the January Job-cut- 
ting Jamboree was AOL-Time Warner, 
Intel, Loew’s theaters, Sony, Motorola, 


Why Nota Prosperity Dividend 


Alan Pogue photo 


Jim Hightower. 


dend would mean the most to those who 
need it the most. For a typical family of 
four, this would be $2,000 — enough to 
make a real difference for the workaday 
majority that has not seen their incomes go 
up in the “90s, despite working harder and 
longer. These folks are likely to spend it all 
on needed goods (or to pay down credit 
card debt), not only improving their situa- 
tion, but also giving the economy the quick 
stimulus it needs. 

The “Prosperjty | Dividend” 1 is: fair, i s 
simple, and it would ‘work — which is 
why ‘Washington won’t like it. “To learn” : 
more about it call the Economic Policy 
Institute: (202) 775-8810 . 


Downsizing Is Good for You 


and Amazon.com. 

From his perch as a management con- 
sultant, however, Mr. Tulgan assures us 
we should not lose a single wink of sleep 
over any of this, for he believes that job 
cuts are an excellent way to keep. the Wall 
Street boom booming. The new global 
economy, he’s thrilled to. tell us, has 
“demolished job security forever,” and the 
labor market has “transformed itself” from 
being static to being fluid. 

What a Goober. The labor market did 
not transform itself, rather it was trans- 
formed by greedheaded CEOs and their 
political puppets in Washington. As for 
labor market “fluidity,” what that really 


means is your middle-class job is gone and 


you’re up the creek without a paddle — 
adios chump. Nevertheless, downsizing is 
good for our economy, Tulgan exults, 
because it allows corporations “to adapt 
quickly to changing global markets.” That 
means corporations can jump from one 
low-wage hell hole to another and you, 
too, can join the growing global ranks of 
sweatshop workers. 
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Martin Luther King’s Vision of Full Employment 


Public Service Job Assurance — A Dream Long Overdue 


by Mathew Forstater 


ot many folks remember that 
the official name of the. 1963... 
“March on Washington” was 
+ 1oNncthe: “Marchsor: Washington for ° 
oe and Freedom.” This detail often gets 
: lost amid the important celebration of the 
. Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King Jr.’s general 
achievement and such bee ee as his “I 
Have a Dream” oration. 
Indeed, the theme of job creation runs 
' though Dr. King’s writings. Perhaps no | 
single policy could have-as great a social 
and economic impact on the African 
. Americanicommunity. —iand jthe entire ~ 
FOUN o718s federally, funded job assir- 
-ance for every person ready and willing to 
work. This is a policy approach that was 
explicitly supported by King, and that is 
currently receiving attention in economic 
and policy circles. ». 

In a 1968 article in Look SuLEsked: just 
after his assassination, King wrote that: 
“We call our demonstration a campaign 
for jobs and income because we feel that 

+ othe economic iquestion/is, the: most, crucial 
that black people, and poor people gener- 
ally, are confronting.” 

Thirty-three years later, at the peak of 
a peacetime economic expansion heralded 
as the longest and strongest in recent his- 
tory, not only is the African American 
unemployment rate stuck at twice that of 

whites; but, at around 8 percent, that fig- 
ure remains at a rate that would. be consid- 
ered evidence of a deep recession were it 
to hold for society as‘a whole. 

King wrote: “There is a literal depres- 
sion in the Negro community. When you 
have mass unemployment in the Negro 
community, it’s called a social problem; 
when you have mass unemployment in 
the white community, it’s called a depres- 
sion. The fact is, there is a major depres- 
sion in the Negro community. The unem- 
ployment rate is extremely high, and 
among Negro youth, it goes up as high as 
forty percent in some cities.” 

Yet another generation has had to wit- 
ness the inability of a ‘booming’ economy 
to provide gainful employment for every 
person willing and able to work, a point 
well understood by Dr. King: “Economic 
expansion alone cannot do the job of 
improving the employment situation of 
Negroes. It provides the base for improve- 
ment but other things must be constructed 
upon it, especially if the tragic situation of 
youth is to be solved. In a booming econ- 
omy Negro youth are afflicted with unem- 
ployment as though in an economic crisis. 
They are the explosive outsiders of the 
American expansion.” 


--As politicians and media figures laud 


the relatively lower aggregate unemploy-. 
ment rates and the ‘success’ of ‘welfare: 
-reform,’ more careful observers note hid- 


, den unemployment that the official num- 
bers do not account for, and caution that 
‘the real test of Clinton’ s “Personal 
Responsibility Act” will be as the econo- 
my goes into recession. Official unem- 
ployment figures go down not only when 


the unemployed find work, but when dis- 


"couraged workers. drop. out of the labor 

force, a process with harsh consequences. 
_As King wrote in 1967, “[T]he expan- 

sion of private employment and nonpro- 


fessional oppor pants cannot, +however, ; 


“provide full ‘emp toyment ay Negroes. * 
Many youths are not listed as ‘unemployed 
because in despair they have left the labor 
market completely. They are psychologi-. 


cally disabled and cannot be rescued by 


conventional employment.” 


situations which permit flexibility... until 
they can managé the demands of the typi- 
‘cal workplace.” 

~. The private sector, even in the “best of 
times,” is unable to provide jobs for all. 
Moreover, racial wage and employment 
gaps are not fully explained by | human Capi- 
tal, i.e. differences in skill and education 
levels. Dr. King’s alternative explanation 
points to the functional role of racial eco- 
nomic inequality in modern capitalism: 


“Depressed living standards for 


Negroes are not simply the consequence 
of neglect. Nor can they be explained by 
_ the myth of the Negro’s innate incapaci- 


“ties, or by more sophisticated | rationaliza- 
a 
ion of his acquired” inti rinities (family : 


soa 


Sdorsaniealion, poor education, etc.). 
They are a structural part of the economic 
system in the United States. Certain 
industries are based on a supply of low- 
paid, under-skilled and immobile non- 


“It was obdurate government callousness to misery that first 


stoked the flames of rage and frustration. With unemploy- 
ment a scourge in ghettoes, the government still tinkers with 
half-hearted measures, refuses still to become an employer of 
last resort. It asks the business community to solve the prob- 
lems as though its past failures qualified it for success.” 


——Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr., in his last letter fequest¢ support for the 
“March on Washington for Jobs and Freedom” 


Those in prison — disproportionately 
young, black, and male — are also not 
included in official unemployment fig- 
ures. Combined with other recent devel- 
opments such as the exploding homicide 
rates for young, Black men (itself linked 
to the war on drugs) and the return of the 
death penalty (with a disproportionately 
young, Black, male death row), this 
explains the decline in marriageable-age 
Black men — unlike ‘welfare incentives,’ 
a factor with some explanatory power in 
understanding the decline of the two-par- 
ent family among African Americans (see 
Darity and Myers, 1994). 

As Dr. King well-understood, what 
emerges is a system that excludes many 
young African American women and men 
from participating. Creative policy mea- 
sures are required to respond effectively 
and fairly to this challenge. As King 
wrote in 1967, “There are also some 
Negro youth who have faced so many 
closed doors and so many crippling 
defeats that they have lost motivation. For 
those youth who are alienated from the 
routines of work, there should be... work 


white labor. 

“Now we realize that economic dislo- 
cations in the market operations of our 
economy and the prevalence of discrimi- 
nation thrust people into idleness and bind 
them in constant or frequent unemploy- 
Ment against their will. Today the poor 
are less often dismissed, I hope, from our 
consciences by being branded as inferior 
or incompetent. We also know that no 
matter how dynamically the economy 
develops and expands, it does not elimi- 
nate all poverty.” 

Unfortunately, Dr. King’s understand- 
ing has not been widely grasped, as theo- 
ries about a “culture of poverty” and even 
bio-genetic theories continue to rear their 
ugly heads. The resurrection of these 
frame-works by authors such as Dinesh 
D’Souza, Thomas Sowell, and Charles 
Murray is in part a response to the failure 
of human capital theory. But their reemer- 
sence is also part of the trend toward 
greater discrimination as the racial educa- 
tion and skills gaps are closed — evi- 
dence further supporting the functional 
theory of racial economic inequality 


Far left, Martin 
Luther King, Jr. has 
his “mug shot” 
taken by police 
after he was arrest- 
ed during the 
Montgomery bus 

. boycott. 


Near left, King 
gives his “I Have a 
Dream” speech to a 
huge gathering by 
the Washington 
monument. Many 
have forgotten that 
the full name of this 
historic 1963 
protest rally was 
the “March on 
Washington for 
Jobs and 
Freedom.” 


(Darity and Hamilton, 2001). . 
Speaking of Black men, but of a 

process also relevant to the African 

American female experience, Dr. King 


wrote that: “The quest of the Negro male 


for employment was always frustrating. If 
he lacked skill, he was only occasionally 
wanted because such employment as he 


could find had little regularity and even 
Jess remuneration. If he hada skill, he. 
also had his black skin, and discrimination 


locked doors. against him. In the competi- 
tion for scarce jobs ey 72 a loser because 


_ he was born that way.” 


In. addressing these poeadoug, chal- 
ings BA SoA laser- 


multiple concerns and carrying multiple 


- benefits. He wrote: “The nation will also 


have to find the answer to full employ- 
ment, including a more imaginative 
approach than has yet been conceived for 


neutralizing the perils of automation. 


“Today, as the skilled and semi-skilled 


_ Negro attempts to mount the ladder of eco- 


nomic security, he finds himself in compe- 


tition with the white working man at the 


very time when automation is scrapping 
forty thousand jobs a week. Though this is 
perhaps the inevitable product of social and 
economic upheaval, it is an intolerable situ- 
ation, and Negroes will not long permit 
themselves to be pitted against white work- 
ers for an ever-decreasing supply. of jobs. 
The energetic and creative expansion, of 
work opportunities, in both the public and 
private sectors of our economy, is an 
imperative worthy of the richest nation on 
earth, whose abundance is an embarrass- 
ment as long as millions of poor are 
imprisoned and constantly self-renewed 
within an expanding population.” 

Dr. King reiterated over and over again 
his conviction that government should 
“become an employer of last resort”: “We 
need an economic bill of rights. This 
would guarantee a job to all people who 
want to work and are able to work... It 
would mean creating certain public-ser- 
vice jobs.” 

“We must develop a federal program 
of public works, retraining, and jobs for 
all — so that none, white or black, will 
have cause to feel threatened. At the pre- 
sent time, thousands of jobs a week are 
disappearing in the wake of automation 
and other production efficiency tech- 
niques,” 

Dr. King’s proposal was that anyone 
ready and willing to work would be 
assured a public service job. His vision 
thus extended to all those left behind, 


See The Last Dream page 11 


ad rp 
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The Last Dream of 
Martin Luther King 
from page 10 7 
including unemployed and poor whites: ; 
“While Negroes form the vast majority 
of America’s disadvantaged, there are 
millions of white poor who would also 
benefit from such a bill. The moral justifi- 
cation for special measures for Negroes is 
rooted in the robberies inherent in the 
institution of slavery. Many poor whites, 
however, were the derivative victims of 
slavery. As long as labor was cheapened 
by the involuntary servitude of the black 
man, the freedom of white labor, especial- 
ly in the South, was little more than a 
myth. It was free only to bargain from the 
depressed base imposed by slavery upon 
the whole of the labor market. 
Nor did this derivative bondage end 
when formal slavery gave way to the de- hm 
facto slavery of diserimination. To this 
day the white poor also suffer deprivation 
and the humiliation of poverty if not of 
color. They are chained by the weight of 
discrimination, though its badge of degra- 
dation does not mark them. It corrupts - 
their lives, frustrates their opportunities 
ae uggs ‘pa avast ue Le The federal government has long resisted efforts to guarantee employment for all, yet government officials across __lydia Gans : 
it is more evil for them, because it has Auearahave ie nko forced lab Aine d h kfare f ‘photo 
‘confused ‘so many by prejudice that they — pushed poor people into forced labor and involuntary servitude, such as workfare for welfare recipi- as 
have soppe told ietownlappre soe ents; where they perform dead-end jobs in a punitive environment. and.are ned pupstandard wages. ee io 
“Black and white, we will all be Negro employment is in the nonprofes- ~ “instead oF preceding the elimination of oka didabTédycarid: ae tole dive: é 
harmed unless something grand and imag- sional services. A high percentage of poverty, will themselves be affected if they need amincotiie!*r obser! bre edo! 
inative is done. The unemployed, poverty- these ‘jobs is in public employment. The poverty is first abolished. The poor trans- Martin Luther ing. Jr. supported 
“stricken white man must be made to real- ~ human services — medical attention, formed. into purchasers will do a great _:Public Service Job Assurance throughout 
ize that he is in the very same boat with social services, neighborhood amenities of — deal on their own to alter housing decay.” ° his life: It was a concrete part’of his 
the Negro. ‘Together, they could exert various kinds — are in scarce supply in Health and child care are other areas Dream, one he did:not view as utopian or 
massive pressure on the government to _ this country, especially in localities of where Public Service Job Assurance may ‘overly-idealistic: “This country has the 
‘get jobs for all. Together they could form — poverty. The traditional way of providing _ serve as the vehicle for progressive social resources to solve any problem once that 
a grand alliance. Together, they could manpower for these jobs — degree-granti- "policies. If the Public Service wage-bene- _ problem is accepted as national policy.” 
neon! all people for the good of all.” ng programs — cannot fill all the niches ae parkare included medical ee »©- He saw how such a program, support- ‘ 
Dr. ‘King clearly distinguished Public that are opening up. The traditional job hild care, not onl would this »\ing: the provision, oficommunity services, ‘ 
| ‘Servi a Fob Assurance forh “training pto- “heguireme nis are a de be SOU a 10 ig. an ae} ep abhie'S ervice 10 orkers lange cir le iaba inbopbeiliilisyabsckublding 
: onggaaae* ‘Too often, he wrote, ““[tjraining’ “’ aaa Hae of personnel, eon “families ayeres are could si di ‘America so that private’ affluence ‘is"not 
becomes a way of avoiding the issue of “accompanied by public squalor of slums 
unemployment.” “The orientation... -and distress.” In 1963, he wrote: “I would 
should be ‘Jobs First, Training Later.’ Dr. King reiterated 0 over and over again his conviction that challenge skeptics to give such a bold new 
Unfortunately, the job policy of the feder- approach a test for the next decade.” 
al programs has largely been the reverse, government should become an employer of last resort: Gneaaaely Ss aedid wot take ip Ths Chal. a 
with the result that people are being - We need an economic bill of rights. This would guarantee a _ lenge at that time, but it is not too late to 
trained for nonexistent jobs.” take up that challenge now. 
While the development of skills and job to all people who want to work and are able to work... Whatbetter-wayto'celebrate’the 
support of educational experiences were eest2le (aD péary aad? Vision of: Martin? Seung 
important craratteriiticn at his Public It would mean creating certain public-service jobs.” : ~~ ~tktitipBlgoeg tooq bas slgosq Aosid tam 
Service Job Assurance proposal, “The ig Bee 
jobs should nevertheless be jobs and if the number of jobs-expands to-meet — firms in the private-sector to:match such se eer se of Work Cea Py DY 
understood as such, not given the false existing need. benefits. Failure to do.so could leave ne a i Sees ONG 
VERO Ie Sap ary) ie ae : g, Jr., Martin Luther, 1963, Why We Can’ t 
label of ‘training’. “The expansion of the human services firms unable to attract workers to their © Wait, New York: New American Library. 
Referring to the historical and structur- _can be the missing industry that will soak _ places of employment. Interview with Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., 1965, 
“al Socioeconomic experience of some of up the unemployment that persists in the Individuals develop skills and work  P/ayboy, January, 117 ff. 
“the young and long-time discouraged, Dr. United States... It is labor intensive, habits and provide community service, S Herne, dh, Maran ye 1207, Where DoiWe, Go 
y, ; i rom Here: Chaos or Community?, Ny York: 
“King envisioned Public Service Jobs as _ requiring manpower immediately rather with the effects reverberating throughout — Harper & Row. 
‘providing them with “special work places than heavy capital investment as in con- the social fabric of society. The-benefits King, Jr:, Martin Luther, 1968, “Showdown for 
~ where their irregularity as workers can be struction-or other fields; it fills a great of Job Assurance are potentially wide- os ey ei ies 2 cats a 
SEGRE IRC until sci i inelat seotnae need not met by private enterprise; it spread and all-pervasive. As King wrote, March a Wethington rus Aa side Se ie 
habits of discipline” (1967). involves labor that can be trained and “Beyond these advantages, a host of posi- 1971. After the Planners, New York: Simon and 
At the same time, he insisted that “ developed on the job. tive psychological changes inevitably will. Schuster, p. 32. 
need to be concerned that the potential of “The growth of the human services _ result from widespread economic security. King, Jr., Martin Luther, 1972 [1968];:"New 
the individual is not wasted. For Dr. King, should be rapid. It should be developed in The dignity of the individual will flourish Bese gy Dictons Moron. APe Pal 
Public Service Job Assurance is capable of a manner insuring that the jobs that will when the decisions concerning his life are Other Works Cited 
reconciling these various requirements, as it be generated will not primarily be for pro- in his own hands, when he has the means Darity, Jr., William A. and Samuel L. Myers, Jr. 
is conceived around the idea that: “New fessionals with college and postgraduate to seek self-improvement. Personal con- op aera Soap Hae gee 
forms of work that enhance the social good diplomas but for people from the neigh- flicts... will diminish when the unjust — Umwantedness, New York: Garland. 
will have to be devised for those for whom porhoods who can perform important . measurement of human worth on a scale Darity, Jr., William A. and Derrick Hamilton, 
traditional jobs are not available.” functions for their neighbors. As with pri- _ of dollars is eliminated. | 2001, “A Test of the Functionality of ss 
In Where do We Go From Here? vate enterprise, rigid credentials have “I am positive, moreover, that the peice. ee a 
(1967), Dr. King elaborated his vision of monopolized the entry routes into human money spent would be more than amply ft = 
Public Service Job Assurance. First, services employment. But... less educated justified by the benefits that would accrue Other Work on Public Service Job 
development of skills and education are people can do many of the tasks now per- to the nation through the spectacular ae ees ee enone, 
outcomes, not prerequisites, of the pro- _ formed by. the highly.educated as well.as. decline in school dropouts, family 1, path to Full Employment and Equity,” ELRR: % 


gram. Second, the jobs are producing 
community and public services that are in 
short supply and that benefit the neediest 
communities. Third, the program gener- 
ates incomes for individuals and families 
that have unmet needs. Fourth, there are 
numerous social-psychological benefits 
for individuals, families, communities, 
and the nation: 

“The big, new, attractive thrust of 


many other new and necessary tasks.” 
Public Service Job Assurance would 
provide the framework for income mainte- 
nance, skill development, and community- 
service provisioning. Dr. King also 
believed that it could support goals in other 
areas, such as housing and education: 
“Work of this sort could be enormous- 
ly increased, and we are likely to find that 
the problems of housing and education, 


breakups, crime rates, illegitimacy, 
swollen relief rolls, rioting and other 
social evils.” 

Of course, King recognized that Public 
Service Job Assurance could not take the 
place of all social programs. He therefore 
supported comprehensive legislation that 
would “guarantee an income to all who 
are not able to work. Some people are too 
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young, some are too old, some are physi- 
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Mayor Jerry Brown must realize Oakland needs a peace ge not a military school _ 


Commentary by Mary Rudge 


Brown ever since I learned, during my 
Lown eight years involvement with the 
farmworkers, that when he was 19 years 
old he showed up in a farmworkers’ camp 
to help with the harvest and the movement 
for social justice in the fields. 

I have followed his career with interest 
and actively supported many of his causes 
whenever I could. It really breaks my heart 
that he, who sought to learn from Mother 
Teresa and the Dalai Lama, and to learn of 
nonviolence as a way of life and choice for 
moving values forward politically, is mak- 
ing every effort to finance and establish a 
military school for the young in Oakland, 
rather than a Peace Academy. 

Two Oaklanders, Dan and Rose Lucey, 
with the moral support of innumerable 
Oakland friends, went to Washington, 
D.C., to lobby successfully for a Peace 
Academy — after giving up their material 
possessions and house in Oakland to 
finance their two-year’s stay in the 
nation’s capitol. The U.S. Government 


[= as one who has admired Jerry 


War Department. The people of the 
United. States, led.by Oakland, won a- 


Peace cAcademy i+ but with, a ghange of), 


admninistration-itiwasi neverestablished. 
Oakland, where it all began, deserves a 
Peace Academy, not a Military School. 

| understand Brown also intends to 
establish an arts-based school, andthe arts 
and peace are interconnected; but most: of 
us want both — more arts, as. well as more 
education directed toward nonviolence, 

During the student riots on campuses 
in, Berkeley: and San Francisco, the 
California GollegbiofvAntso eet) 
Oakland turned itself.into a “Peace 
Campus” to work on conflict resolution 
and such concepts as how. visual images 
transform minds and awaken the peace 
process emotively and intellectually. 

The ability to think creatively, to be in 
touch with the deepest resources of what 
makes us human, and to communicate 
expressively with others is the purpose of 
an arts-based education, and the arts lead 
io intercultural appreciation and under- 
standing. (The stated purpose of a group I 
have been active with, Artists Embassy 
International, is networking around the 
world through “the universal language of 
the arts.”) Everyone ever involved in the 
process of arts education, I believe, will 
commend Jerry Brown if he establishes an 
arts-based education in Oakland. 

Interestingly, an arts-oriented high 
school established in Houston, Texas, 
which my cousin attended, showed the 
public that students entering this school, 
contrary to learning music or dance or 
other art as a “frill,” were able to raise their 
grade point averages by at least two points 
when majoring in any arts discipline. 

Plus, the arts are therapeutic. It has been 
scientifically proven that poetry as a prac- 
tice heals bodies, minds and social ills. 
Many societies have been transformed 
because of poets. Those who go into pris- 
ons and juvenile halls and senior centers 
and schools to teach the expressive arts can 
vouch for their social as well as education- 
al and mind-expanding benefits. 

Writers make an impact far beyond 
geographical boundaries into worldwide 
fame and influence. Oakland writers today 
are multifaceted; many are documented 
by Oakland writer Jack Foley in his award 
winning book, O Powerful Western Star. 

Oakland should build upon its literary 
heritage for the coming generations, as the 
literary and other arts affirm one’s identity. 
Language is essential to being human, and 
words can affect and change the world. 
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Oakland doesn’t need young people doing rifle exercises, 
as in ROTC, or an education based primarily on the con- 
cept that they must attack “the enemy.” 


With so much literary history and current 
talent — dancers, musicians, painters and 
other artists and teachers in these fields — 
willing to focus on Oakland, the question 
keeps arising: Why does Jerry Brown. not 
aggressively concentrate just on art-based 
education and on finding the funding to 
establish a long-awaited U.S. Peace 
Academy in Oakland? 

Pilot programs in Peace Studies and 
Alternatives to Violence studies in 
Oakland schools could also be a model for 
these types of programs throughout the 
United States, even the world. 

At negotiation meetings for peace in 
the Middle East arranged by President 
Carter between Prime Minister Menachem 
Begin and President Anwar Sadat, Begin 
quoted a French field commander who 
said, “It is much more difficult to show 
civil courage than military courage.” 

This is probably because military 
courage depends on stereotyped thinking 


in which predetermined emotions and 
ideas affect decisions, while those who 


lead in peace must know every nuance of 
language. Leaders toward peace must 
know how to create new mind-sets, and 
handle open-to-interpretation emotive and 
expressive situations with finesse so that 
minds can meet across vast differences 
and long histories. It takes a great talent. 
Oakland doesn’t need young people 
doing rifle exercises, as in ROTC, or an 
education based primarily on the concept 
that they must attack “the enemy.” 
Oakland does not need young people, 
including even those not enrolled in mili- 
tary school, seeing military students going 


through their gun routines and thinking 
how cool it would be to have a gun, and 
motivated to then get a gun. 

Instead, Oakland needs to be educating 
young minds who can be inspired to learn 
the arts of creating peace and what it takes 
to live in peace, and who can simultane- 
ously learn the expressive art forms as an 
enjoyable and healthful way of life in a 
peaceable country. 

Young people can learn ways of 
putting their creative minds toward 
designing a new architecture that could 
house low-income and homeless people. 
They can learn how to create economical- 
ly workable communities, model trans- 
portation systems, web sites, how to pre- 
pare themselves to do health care and take 
care of their own nutrition. 

More than anything they need to know 
how to use language to defuse situations 
of tension, fear and anger; and how to 


have a semantics of peace, the arts of 


negotiation, arbitration and reconciliation. 
They need to be multilingual like the stu- 
dents of Holland who can learn any four 
languages because they know this is 
essential in a trade city, a cultural gateway 
which people from al] over, 
through and visit. e 
Through its educational facilities, 


~ Oakland could develop talents that would 


be an asset not only to the city but to the 
rest of the world. Their works would last in 
history, in libraries, theaters, choreography, 
and music wherever it is played. Oakland 
has the potential to become the Athens of 
the West, the Paris of the Left Bank of the 
Estuary, a Vienna full of new music. I per- 
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With Heavenly Dispatch 
by Mary Rudge 
Rosa Parks rerouted the direction 

of history from a bus seat 


Let me feel Ezekiel’s big wheel & 
little wheel in my hand | 


There are people on this bus 
that hate each other 


still 


People sitting in the middle that _ still 
do not understand 


Blessing for Women in 
the City — 


| by Mary Rudge 


Bless all of the women carrying 
plastic shopping bags 
full of plastic flowers 
and bless the women holding paper sacks 
of celery, collard greens, LEB Dread 
and hard-edged cans 
and bless all mothers waiting in lines 
in food stamp offices or day care centers 
filling out forms in triplicate 
in pink & white & ochre 
papers papers papers 
listing for the 12th time each child — 
date of birth and mother’s mother’s 


‘| maiden name and father’s whereabouts 
‘unknown or even father unknown 


bless all of the women carrying babies 
on busses walking carrying babies — 
babies that overpopulate that grow to 
go to juvenile hall or mental clinics 
that are later scarred by acne 

hearts like pits pared of fruit 

bless all the women in the 


We sch grodety store WHS OME bus sod) beisd | 
“Peace On a On canh Good W wil Toward All.” Art by Fritz Eichenberg 


read and wonder 

letting roll over the tongue the 

sound of beautiful names of teas 

lemon verbena yerba buena dragonwell 
lavender who read them as a poem 
who would cure you with their soups 
who try totell their love 


sist in believing some child in Oakland can 
write the Great American Novel. 

Oakland needs the mayor’s leadership 
for this vision, as made possible by other 
cities. Oakland will be underestimating 
young people if Mayor Brown thinks they 


cannot learn these higher cultural skills and 


lifestyles and become new cultural leaders. 

We are underestimating our humanity 
if we forget our roots. Emotively, many 
Oaklanders came from the South as I did, 
bringing with them a great song that goes: 
“Gonna lay down my sword and shield 
down by the riverside, ain’t going to study 
war no more!” 

I assure Jerry Brown that we, these spir- 
itual people, those of us who want to live 
with each other in peace in our community, 
don’t want a Military Academy in 
Oakland. I spent years as part of a military 
family living on military bases, and I do 
know some of the good points; but there is 
nothing that can’t be learned better in a 
school or lifestyle centered on a value sys- 
tem that strives to create a more humane 
and peaceable world where people, through 
their own intelligence, can defuse situa- 
tions before military equipment is used. 

Many of us who search for the roots of 


was to be in a garden in co-existence with 
all creatures, pure air, water and organic 
fruits and natural plants to eat and to fos- 
ter health and long lives. Our innate desire 
is for an environment that will give us 
health, allow beauty and peace, and lead 
us to understand nature and other crea- 


See Study War No More page 19 
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An Alcoholic Rises from the Ashes of Self-Destruction 


It was me against the world, 
I thought: that’s the real _ 
reason I drink so much. I 
was the tortured artist, the 
poet and writer that no one 
could understand because 
they had not suffered as I 
had, the smug fools. 


by Robert Stevens 


t had been a rough night, and I awoke 
to a piss-soaked morning with my dry 
throat shrieking for another drink. 
Blindly I groped for the vodka, 
uncapped it, and took a hearty belt to 
smooth out the jitters and wet my whistle. 
The first drink of the day allowed me the 
courage to hold the bottle before my face 
to see how much was left. It was half- 
empty. It would always be half-empty. 
This is the day I would be kicked out of 
another rented room to roam the streets of 
Santa Rosa, but I didn’t know that yet. 

If the military taught me anything, I 
learned to organize, and my hungover 
brain formed the day’s itinerary: change 
out of the pissy pants, comb scraggly hair, 
purchase another fifth of vodka and 40- 
ounce malt liquor at a store near 
Coddingtown Mall, get shitfaced while 
leering at pretty mall babes, go home to 
get drunker, then pass out. Sometimes I. 
would black out, but I did not plan this. 
Miraculously, I usually awoke upon my 
mattress on the floor. I puked copiously. 

I was at the mall phase of my daily 
routine, watching the neatly groomed, 
impeccably formed fellow Californians as 
they seemed to glide past my leering post. 


Art by Moby Theobald from Down And Out In Berkeley 


Alas! I was but a humiliated proletariat 
cog in Society’s merciless machine, and 
the only affordable relief for a poor man is 
the oblivion at the bottom of a bottle. 
Thus, if I became drunk and obnoxious, it 
wasn’t my fault: I was driven to drink by 
my hopeless position in society. 

Angry at the jeering voices in my skull 
echoing, “Loser, ha, ha, you homeless 
loser!” I would go home this day to raise 
hell in a booze-fueled fury, but I didn’t 
know that yet. With bottles clinking in my 
knapsack, I wove my way down Steele 
Lane, glaring at. passing motorists mum- 
bling to myself. It was me against the 
world, I thought to myself, and this is the 
real reason that I drink so much. I was the 
tortured artist, the poet and writer that no 
one could understand because they had 
not suffered as I had, the smug fools. 


I hated them and wanted tobe. like. them,,.... cops.t9 


then I hated myself for the failure I had 
been. This was one of the reasons I drank 
so much. But then, that wasn’t true either. 

I had studied the works of Emile 
Durkheim, Karl. Marx, and Georg 
Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel, and could see 
where my self-destruction was a result of. 
my inability to reconcile my lowly place 
in society — I was a victim of anomie. 


spoor Leonard's Almanack 


Quotations and Original Thoughts 


in public, why should they care? I’m not 


_ harming anyone, and the worst I do is per- 


haps shout profanities at an evil world that 
deserves my wrath. Or maybe scream a 
recitation of Ezra Pound. Or puke. In my 
mind, being angrily shitfaced in public 
was my First Amendment right! 

My V.A. counselor was often sympa- 


drift, nor lie at anchor. 


stand, as in what direction we are moving. To reach the 
port of heaven, we must sail sometimes with the wind 
and sometimes against it — but we must sail, and not 
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thetic, but she sometimes went off on a 
tangent about my so-called “drinking 
problem.” When she coddled me with her 
soothing talk of pain, Post Traumatic 
Stress Disorder, and survivor guilt, I felt 
as though someone understood me at last, 
and maybe there was a way for me to turn 
my life around. Then she would turn on 
me, and begin babbling some bullshit 
about my “self-medicating” with booze 


(and sometimes drugs) when-I should. ; : 


instead seek help. How preposterous! 

Silly woman, I thought, drinking isn’t 
my problem, it’s all these damn stupid peo- 
ple in society who don’t understand, and 
won’t leave me alone. After such a session, 
I would save my laughter until I had left 
the building, then smile all the way home 
as I considered the corny idea that perhaps 
I should aut ges ae Pease And 

- thi d 


small fast food restaurant, and I would 
become revolted or famished, depending 
on how good the vodka was treating me. 
Either way, I seldom stopped to buy. I 
shouldn’t pay someone else to cook when 
I could make my own dinner at home. Or 
go hungry, which I had been doing. 

There was a practical reason for my 


Wrath, 1939 


starvation: it was bad enough to puke and 


"waste precious booze without adding the 


cost of a vomited meal to the tab. At 
home, I would nibble on a tidbit if my 
stomach could handle it. I didn’t inten- 
tionally starve myself, that’d be crazy; so 
I ate enough to maintain the strength nec- 
essary to drink heartily. 

At Spencer Street I turned and entered 
the first house on the corner, walked 
down the hall and opened the door to:my> - 
room littered with wine; beer, and vodka 
bottles. I had a mattress on the floor, a 
table, and a desk carpeted with poems, 
scribblings, and copies of Street Spirit that 
spilled onto the floor, or were stacked on 
my ignored Smith-Corona manual type- 
writer. I set my knapsack down, took out 
the bottles, and began to drink in earnest, 
until I would pass out. 

“Robert!” someone called as they . 


= poundéd: my door.’ Waking up’ was' like” 
~~ swimming to the ‘sutface from the ‘bottom’ ’ 


of a molasses ocean; and when I could deci- 
pher the words coming from the other side 
of the door, I recognized the commanding 
voices of the police asking if I was “alright 
in there,” and to open up. I did, and one of 
the cops wanted to know what I had been 
doing, what I had been taking, because the 


See An Alcoholic Rises page, 17, 


forever, pa, “cause we’re the people. 
JOHN STEINBECK (American writer, 1902-1968), The Grapes Of 


14. We are the choices we have made. 


MERYL STREEP (American actress, 1949-), Katie Couric television 


by Leonard Roy Frank 
Sites estes March 2001 


All ‘About “We” 


‘ We have erasped the mystery of the atom and rejected 
the Sermon on the Mount. The world has achieved. bril- 
liance without wisdom, power without conscience. Ours 
is a world of nuclear giants and ethical infants. We know 
more about war. than we know about peace, more about | 
killing than we know about living. 


OMAR N. BRADLEY (American general, 1893- 1981), Armistice Day 


address before the Boston Chamber of Commerce, 10 November 1948 


2. The important thing is this: to be able at any moment 
to sacrifice what we are for what we could become. 
CHARLES DU BOS (French critic, 1882-1939), Approximations, 1922-37 
3. We know better than we do. We do not yet possess 
ourselves, and we know at the same time that we are 
much more. : 

RALPH WALDO EMERSON (American philosopher, 1803-1882), 
“The Over-Soul,” Essays: First Series, 1841 

4. We are a herd believing that the road we follow must 
lead to a goal since we see everybody else on the same 
road. We are in the dark and keep up our courage _ 
because we hear everybody else whistle as we do. 
ERICH FROMM (German-born American psychoanalyst, 1900-1980), 
Man For Himself: An Inquiry Into The Psychology Of Ethics, 1947 

5. We dance round in a ring and suppose, / 

But the Secret sits in the middle and knows. 

ROBERT FROST (American poet, 1874-1963), “The Secret Sits,” A 
Witness Tree, 1942 


6. The great thing in this world is not so much where we 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, SR. (American physician and writer, 
1809-1894), The Autocrat. Of The Breakfast-Table, 1858 


7. We are gods in the chrysalis. 

ELBERT HUBBARD (American writer and editor, 1856-1915), The 
Note Book Of Elbert Hubbard, edited by Elbert Hubbard I, 1927 

8. If we don’t do the impossible, we shall be faced with 
the unthinkable, 


PETRA KELLY (German political activist, 1947-1992), quoted in Mark | 


Hertsgaard, “Who Killed Petra Kelly?” Vanity Fair, January 1993 


9. Never have the nations of the world had so much to 
lose, or so much to gain. Together we shall save our 
planet, or together we shall perish in its flames. Save it 
we can — and save it we must — and then we shall eam 


the eternal thanks of mankind and, as peacemakers, the : 


eternal blessings of God. 
JOHN F. KENNEDY (American president 1917-1963), United 
Nations address, New York City, 25 September 1961 


10. We’re all Christ, we're all Hitler. 
JOHN LENNON (English songwriter and musician, 1940-1980) 


11. The real task is not to work hard to prove ourselves 


but to allow ourselves to be who we are. 
CAROL S. PEARSON (contemporary American psychologist), The Hero 


© Within: Six Artery pes We Live By, expanded edition, 1989 (1986) 


. ted de Prospero: We are such stuff / As dreams are made 
“on, and our little life / Is rounded with a sleep. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE (English playwright, 1564-1616), The 
Tempest, 1611 


13. Pa Joad: We sure are takin’ abeatin’. 


- Ma Joad: I know. That’s what make us tough. Rich fellas 


come up an’ th’ die an’ their kids ain’t no good, and they 
die out, but we keep acomin’. We’re the people that live. 
They can’t wipe us out. They can’t lick us. We’ll go on 


interview, The Today Show, NBC, 2 June 1995 


15. We are Ancients of the earth, / And in the morning of 
the times. 
LORD TENNYSON (English poet, 1809-1892), “The Day-Dream,” 1842 
16. We.can find common ground eg by moving to 
higher ground. 


_JIM WALLIS (American minister, 1948-), introduction:to The Soul Of 
‘Politics: A Practical And Prophetic Vision For Change, 1994 


17. What small potatoes we all are, ey with what - 3 


we might be! 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER (American writer and caitons 1829. 
1900), “Fifteenth Week,” My Summer In A Garden, 1871 _ 


18. We are all in the gutter, but some of us are looking at 


the stars. . 
OSCAR WILDE (irish olaweeun 1854. 1900), Lady Wendermere: Ss 
Fan, 1892 


19. We’re all of us guinea pigs in the laboratory of God. 


Humanity is just a work in progress. 


TENNESSEE WILLIAMS (American playwright, 191 1-1983), Camino 
Real, 1953 


20. Human beings we call ourselves; human becomings 
we are. 


21. The power we gain over others is the power we lose 
over ourselves. 


22. We are a journey that has forgotten its destination. 


ok ok 2K 2k a 2k A BOK KE 


Leonard Roy Frank is the editor of Random House Webster's 
Quotationary, a collection of more than 20,000 quotations chosen 
by amazon.com as one of the 10 best reference works of 1999, and 
The Random House Webster’s Wit & Humor Quotationary, a col- 
lection of 6,000 sayings from 1,000 humorists. 
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Buitps SELF-HELP MOVEMENT 
IN THE HOMELESS COMMUNITY 


by Anne Curo, Street Light 


n Bologna, Italy, the concept of 

“self-help” among homeless people 

surpasses anything seen here. 

Homeless people take leadership 
roles in an organization which publishes 
and distributes their own street newspa- 
per, runs their transitional shelter and out- 
reach teams, and creates entry-level jobs, 
workshops and transitional housing. 
Piazza Grande (the big plaza) has been in 
operation since 1993 when their first pro- 
ject, a street paper of that name, was start- 
ed by homeless people in a city shelter. 

Street Light had the opportunity to rep- 
resent the United States at an international 
conference in Bologna organized by 
Piazza Grande to exchange ideas. Their 
organization is facing a crisis with the 
withdrawal of government support 
brought on by a new right-wing city 
administration; if they are to continue at 
their present level of services, they’Il need 
to. approach the Private sector for 1 help, 28 
our nonprofits do... 

' Social services:i an Canara are aera pe 
tered ina different way than in the United 
States. Although basic welfare laws: have 
been outlined by the national government 
since the end of the 19th century, their 
funding and administration have been. 
assigned to the autonomous Cities. 

Bologna is a prosperous, politically 
left-leaning city in the center of northern 
Italy’s Emilia-Romagna district, with a 


population of under half a million. Strong ae a gon 


labor unions and a “communist” city gov- 
ernment have kept poverty and absolute 
destitution at a minimum since the end of _ 
World War II. But this is changing. 

~ People still fall through the social safe- 
ty net. A city residency requirement 
involving an official ID has created an 
obstacle for a’small (compared to the ” 
U.S.) transient population. ‘Tn Bologna, a. 
well as other Italian ‘Cities like Florence © 
ahd Pisa, this fs. Being | 
gtoups like Piazza Grande, making’ it ‘pos: 
sible for people without a street addréss 1 to 
obtain an ID. Six months of residency i is 
the minimum requirement to qualify fOr 
city services. 

Although the Italians generally are not 
physically or culturally. vulnerable to alco- 
holism, there are a few who become 
homeless from that disease. But the 
biggest drug problem there is heroin. 
Approximately 60 percent of the homeless 
population (mostly youth) are affected by 
this epidemic. Drugs like amphetamines 
and crack cocaine are virtually unknown 
in Italy, however. And marijuana isn’t 
even considered a problem drug. . 

An estimated 1,000 Italians are home- ' 
less in Bologna, with an. additional. esti- 
mated 2,000 :immigrants from. the Baltics,..: 
Albania, North Africa:and other neighbor- - 
ing crisis countries. Italy has fairly liberal 
immigration:and: amnesty policies, so sep- ~ 
atate agencies are set up to deal with this 
population. A vast, unguarded coastline. 
permits the arrival of “boat people,” 
whom the Italians call “Gypsies,” 
although they may not be of the Romany 
culture. Their habits of aggressive beg- 
ging and thievery have created a backlash 
of public resentment against the homeless. 
This, and the influence of right-wing 
American social and economic philoso- 
phy are resulting in a more punitive cli- 
mate of public opinion, and are affecting 
government policy toward the homeless 
population in general. 

We obtained most of the above infor- 


4 


. Barnard, who is one of the three non- 


addké Sed By 74 
:drinks: and; éntertainmeént at the fair. It‘is © 


»staffed-by its-homeless members with a 


direct experience with Bologna’s 
“Gypsies.” :d been seated alone at a table 


mation from our interpreter, Paolo 


homeless members of Piazza Grande’s. 


seven-member board of directors. He told : 
. us that Bologna has always been a safe 
, - citys until. recently, where people could - 
‘ leave their cars unlocked. There still is no 


violent crime to speak of, although he said 
there has been a rise in burglaries in the 


-last three years caused by the influx of . 
“Gypsies” looking for gold and cash. 


Annual fair is political forum 
The occasion for the conference was 
Bologna’s annual fair, sponsored by the 


» Democratic-Socialist ruling party of Italy. 


held o permanent es on the ~ 


mr havisie 
“1oWn; did Feature: eStautants £ 
displays, vendors and entertainment. or 


“But, unlike:in an American county fair, 


a “the biggest and most well-attended attrac- 


tions are the forums and discussions on all 
political subjects. On the night’ the Italian 
Prime-Minister was scheduled to speak, 


the crowd swelled to record numbers. 


~ Italians are highly politicized, especially 
- in Bologna.:Piazza Grande runs a large, 
stiecessful concession which provides 


great deal-of enthusiasm. 
My first night there, I had my first 


and treated to-an aperitif while I waited 


for a group to be rounded up for dinner 


and discussion. I was approached by two 
' pretty little girls about 9 or 10 years old. 
holding their hands out, begging pitifully. 
I reached into my wallet and awarded 
each a coin worth about 50 cents. ~~ 

But they were not satisfied! They 
pressed closer on either side uttering a 


barrage of languages, wheedling, badger- 


ing and begging. Holding. up a newspaper 
in front of them to hide the fact that they 
Were groping toward my pocket, which 


held my wallet, and my eee at my 
Steet they wouldn’t take ‘ 


” for an 
answer. Finally, I was “asa is one of 


* the staff who had noticed and come over 


to run them off. This was a rather fright- 
ening experience. 

After that, I was cautious about beg- 
gars. But I was aggressively panhandled 
only about two or three more times during 
the week. A few passive beggars station 
themselves in front of churches with a 
bowl or hat to collect contributions, but 
begging didn’t seem to be as widespread 
in Bologna as in San Diego. Once, while 
being driven by one of our hosts, we were 
approached by a window washer, but he 
was not persistent. 

Only once was I approached by an 


“Art by Christa Occhiogrosso = 


alcoholic panhandler. He was in front of a 
church with his large bottle of wine in 
plain sight. (There are no open container 
laws in Italy.) He was happily drunk and_ 
pestering everybody for a handout. But he 
was content with the 1,000 lira coin (50 
me I gave him. Most of the peeseanhy ; 
ried, tg) SID BEPFLIRLISL LG SiGuic 

vendors of Piazza Grande I. encountered 
were courteous and restrained. 


City provides rent-free facilities | 


The first day of the conference fea- 
tured a tour of Piazza Grande’s facilities, « 
which are housed in vacant city-owned 


buildings provided:rent-free for homeless. 


use. But it was explained that that. policy 
has been changed with the change in gov- : 
ernment: One of their transitional. shelters 
has already been closed, resulting in the. 
“disappearance” of 15 homeless residents. 
The remaining shelter which we visit- 
ed was opened in 1995 during an unusual- 


ly severe winter in which eight homeless 


people died in Rome. This caused a 
national outcry and politicians reacted and 
provided funds to associations like Piazza 


Grande all over Italy. 


-:Piazza Grande was given an aban- 
doned gym for this shelter, called Frattelli 
Rosselli. It houses up to 50 people in two 


-- dormitory rooms — one large room for 


single men, a smaller one for women and 
couples. The residents are required to 
leave during the daytime for. work or to 
hang out at a nearby city-run day center. 
But it is kept open during the day for any- 
one from the streets who would like to 
take a shower and clean up. (The city also 
runs a hostel which provides emergency 
beds only for up to 15 days.) 

In the dormitories, each person’s area 
is personalized with their own private 
possessions, and people can stay here up 
to three years. There is little problem with 
peer pressure. The 
are devistd and 
enforced by the résidents. For example: 
no alcohol or ‘drugs; no noise; TV. off at 
10 p.m.; lights out at 11 p.m.; time of 
entry ane exit is set depending on the sea- 
son; coffee machine is on at 4 a.m. 

The most interesting rule is that a resi- 
dent can lose his bed if he is absent for 
three days in a month (without extenuating 
circumstances). This seemed very liberal 


| compared with San Diese shelter Polos 


re him, By. contrast, the. eet. 


_ The shift of Bologna’s city government to the right has 
made things more difficult for the homeless. The new 
mayor has created the position of Security Chief with a. 
new security council to “control” the homeless population. 
They are hiring vigilantes to chase away homeless people. 


The residents have chores for which - 
they: are paid a small stipend; these 
include keeping their own area clean. The... 
homeless outreach teams are also paid for 
their work. The teams consist of people in. 
the program, who go out, and-contact-their . 
peges; stidl living on the, streets to offer, 
them help: They may hand out-blankets,._ 
food, drinks, medicine and help them 
obtain the necessary city IDs. ee 

According to Massimo. Zaccarelli,.a 
founding homeless Piazza.Grande mem- 
ber and president of the cooperative, an 
important feature of all their programs is 
that “people are seen in collaboration, not 
as people to be helped.” 

The city has been (so far) pened 
from closing this shelter.by a court injunc- 
tion. As we walked the block to the city 
day center I was told about the NIMBY. 
(not in my back yard) factor. Yes, the 
neighbors are pressuring the city to close 
the shelter. But the day center is a nice.. 
place. Though. it’s-a city service, no icity: . 
ID is required. It’s for people over 18 
years of age, but they don’t check; in fact, 
they might look the other way if a 1B. Or | 
17-year-old came in. 

~ The center is open seven ne a week 
from 12:30 to 6:00 p.m. year round. They 
serve between 80 and 110 people per day, 
many of them heroin addicts. In 1999 a 
total of 1087 individuals were served. 
About 40 lunches per day are brought in 
to be given to people with food tickets. 
(Unclaimed lunches are given out to those 
in need who don’t have tickets.) 

The main room has about 25-  atBTES: ; 
and it was filled with people peacefully — 
eating lunch, playing cards and chess, or 
reading. A separate room is for TV view- — 
ing. People can get job referrals and help 
with resumes there, and use the phone for 
job contacts. They can get referrals for 
drug, medical or psychiatric treatment on 
request, all at the city’s expense. Free cof- ; 
fee is always available. i 
Donated warehouse has many uses t 


From the day center, we were driven to 
Piazza Grande’s warehouse in another part 
of town. This facility, too, is at risk of 
being withdrawn. It is a large old ware- 


house which had been abandoned. When I 


See Italy’s Self-Help Movement page /5 
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entered, I realized that what they had creat- 


ed was a thrift store, not unlike our 
Goodwill Industries. They pick up donated 


furniture, books, clothing, household items 


and fix them up for sale to the public. It is 
staffed entirely by members of their pro- 
gram, who are completely in charge. 

A large section of the warehouse is 


given over to the bike shop where donated 


bicycles and mopeds are rebuilt and sold or 
rented to the public. In Bologna, as many 
people ride to work on bikes and mopeds 
as use Cars, so it is a large, successful busi- 
ness. All the money raised by these enter- 
prises goes to Piazza Grande’s programs 
and to pay the workers a small stipend. | 
Without the burden of killer rents like we 
pay in San Diego, this is possible. 

For a while, Piazza Grande tried a pro- 


ject recycling paper, cardboard and metal 


at the warehouse, but this was not prof- 
itable. A successful project that has not 
been repeated was an outdoor summer 


jazz festival on the grounds of the ware- 


house two years ago, This attracted a 
large number of guests and served more 
as a consciousness-raising cultural 
exchange than a money maker. 

After we’d been shown around the 
warehouse facilities, everybody sat down 
to lunch at tables which had been decorat- 
ed with nice tablecloths, and delicious 
food was brought in from a nearby restau- 
rant. Our meal was followed by a more 
formal discussion of Piazza Grande’s 
accomplishments and aspirations. 


_-. The shift of city government to the 


right has given a shot in the arm to the 
organization. “The repression of govern- 
ment is a stimulus to fire back,” someone 
said. Things will never be as easy as they. 
once were. The new mayor has created . 
the position: of Security Chief with a new 
security council to “control” the homeless 


_ population. (This is apparently not a 


responsibility of the police, as in San 
Diego.) They are hiring “vigilantes” to 
chase away homeless people. 

An incident occurred while I was in 
Bologna that caused outrage and sympa- 
thetic coverage in the daily paper. A tiny 
homeless woman was beaten by one of 
these security guards and brought to 
court. The judge took one look at her and 
dropped charges against her, but charged 
the guard with assault. 

Piazza Grande would like to start a 
legal clinic to deal with violations of 


_human rights on the streets. They would 
~ also-like to start-a medical clinic for 


Remembering the 183 


(after seeing numbered posters of preventable San 


Francisco deaths in Street Spirit) 


by Claire J. Baker 


Why! 

Born with a noose around their necks? 
Plagued by bad luck all their lives? 
Shafted by husbands or wives? 
Wounded in body & spirit by 

serving in stupid wars? 

Too sensitive, depressed? 

Giving in to drugs/booze for a boost? 


Little City help or care? 

No education? Too much education? 
Too much rain? Too much cold? 
Inherited illness? No place to go 
while fat cats signed yet another 
steak & eggs contract? 

Gone because they weren’t 
inanimate objects? 183 deaths 

as the true New Millennium dawned! 
183 wheatpasted ghostly silhouettes 
(like police outlines of a crime 
victim). Pictured stark & empty 

but for a number, these human beings 
had a lot going on... INSIDE 


STREET 


Italy’s Self-Help Movement Empowers the Homeless 


homeless people with emphasis on foot 
care. Medical care is available, but it’s 
been observed that the homeless have par-_ 
ticular problems with their feet, including 
gangrene resulting from going barefoot in 
winter. (The climate is fairly mild, but it 
does get cold and snows occasionally dur- 
ing the winter; it resembles San Luis 
Obispo more than any other region in 
California that I have observed.) 

To implement these projects and to 
maintain the level of service already 
attained, Piazza Grande is applying for a 
grant from the European Union, which 
has a social services fund. They are mysti- 
fied as to how to approach business cor- 
porations for money, because they feel 
business perceives homelessness as an 
unglamorous charity. The Catholic 
churches (most numerous) already spon- 


_sor their own soup kitchens and services. 


Florence is more conservative 
Interesting for comparison was a report 


from Mariapia Passigli, representing the 


six-year-old street newspaper Fuori 
Binario (out of the railway) from 
Florence, Italy — a city about the same 
size as Bologna and the seat of the neigh- 
boring region of Tuscany. Their paper 
was. also started by homeless workers in a— 
city-run hostel. But the municipality gave 
no physical space. They applied to city 


agencies and got no help. When they 


managed to get a place, a citizens commit- 
tee was formed to make a NIMBY fuss. 

Florence’s government is more conser- 
vative than Bologna’s, and the city itself 
is a highly attractive tourist destination. 
(Bologna’s medieval walled city contains 
awesome architectural, artistic and histori- 
cal attractions, but is maintained more as 
a city for its residents!) 

Fuori Binario has tried for two years 
without success to create a day center for 


> their homeless’ ‘population, because the” 


restrooms in the city are for tourists and ~ 
charge a fee which homeless people can- 
not afford. (By contrast, the public 
restroom in the city hall of Bologna is free 
and staffed by members of Piazza Grande! 
It is clean and well-maintained and may 
be used by tourists and homeless alike.) 

In Florence, the political will is becom- 
ing more oppressive toward the homeless. 
But they have had some success in obtain- 
ing resident IDs for homeless people, 
which are required to obtain any city ser- 
vices. So far, 1,500 people in Florence 
have been issued resident IDs without an 
address. There are an estimated 2,000 
homeless people in the city of Florence. 

That evening, the only other delegate 
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SPIRIT 


from America arrived. (Others had been 
invited, but couldn’t come.) Jan Bernstein 
from Silicon Valley (San Jose) California 
works with a non-profit called InnVision 


~ which provides emergency shelters, tran- 


sitional housing and services for the 
growing homeless population of the area. 
We got acquainted during a lavish restau- 
rant meal and a late-night political forum 
at the fair. She became my roommate and 
a very congenial tourist companion during 
the remainder of our stay. 

At the forum and during meetings the 
next day, our brains were picked regard- 
ing conditions in the United States. 
Silicon Valley is probably the most 
extreme example of a community affected 
by the “New Economy.” A proliferation 
of highly paid, high tech jobs in the elec- 
tronic industry juxtaposed against low- 
income service sector jobs, illustrate the 
growing income gap. A severe shortage of 
affordable housing is creating a popula- 
tion of working homeless. 

I was also asked to share what I know 
of San Diego’s homeless situation, and 
felt somewhat like a reverse ambassador. 
The final day, feelings were running high 
because an Italian-American was about to 
be executed in Virginia. The Italians were 
bewildered at the barbarity of the situa- 
tion. Nevertheless, we were again treated 
to a lavish lunch and more forums on 
homelessness in Italy and Europe. 

The conference ended with moving tes- 


timonials from two hard-core homeless: » 


men who are presently involved in Piazza 
Grande. Marione (Big Mario) told us that 
he is 51 years old and has been on the 
streets for 32 years. He takes full responsi- 
bility for the fact that he spent time in jail 
and has been a drug addict and alcoholic. 
He has a year and a half left on probation.. 
“T couldn’t have made 
it without Piazza 
Grande,” he. said, “I 


arrived, in, Bologna;in.. 
1995 and was lost. I 


heard of Piazza Grande 
and started as a vendor. 
Right away, I experi- 
enced self-empowerment 
and moved on to partici- 
pate in discussions and 
debates and became a 
founder. I feel Piazza 
Grande belongs to me. 
Piazza Grande. is not a 
beginning or an end, it’s 
a transition.” 

Mario said the most 
empowering aspect of 
Piazza Grande is being 
able to share his experi- 
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ence with others from the streets. He feels 
his experience can be helpful to others 
“no solo mio” — not just me. “I hope that 
you in America will import this aspect of 
Piazza Grande into the U.S.,” he said. 
“Piazza Grande is a lighthouse. The 
process is like learning to sail with no 
captain and no tug boats.” 

Tonino, the next speaker, said, “My 
experience is similar to Marione’s, but 
more dramatic. I started as a vendor. I 
thought I would never be able to go public 
with my experiences. When I found I 
could use my experience to help others 
approach Piazza Grande, I was amazed. 
To me, it seems logical that there 
shouldn’t be obstacles. But the reality is, 
we have to hang tough and fight to main- 
tain (our programs). I hope we can net- 
work across the ocean to help each other.” 

There is a general fear among members 
of having to go to the private sector for sup- 
port. “According to the Italian private sec- 
tor, we are the dirty ones,” said Tonino. 

Anne Curo is the co-editor of Street Light, 
San Diego’s homeless newspaper. 


Attention: Homeless 
Readers in America 


Our homeless hosts at Piazza Grande 
have requested that we ask homeless (and 
formerly homeless) readers to respond to 
this article with your opinions, suggestions, 
stories, etc. The unique aspect of Piazza 
Grande’s programs is how they have been 


organized from the bottom p,’rather than’ |’ 


the top down. How:do you think: this! would 
work in the United States? Do you know any 
programs here that. work that way? E-mail 
your responses to pg @piazzagrande.it or 
mail comments to Street Light c/o inner 
Truth Books, 3506 Adams Ave., San Diego, 
CA 92116 and we will forward them. 


SUB-EMPLOYED 
by, Alene Smith = snond oil tion s isd isbau io HOHEIuG q 
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under-employed ~ 
as I can’t be NOT-human 


not employable 

in the new-age-high-tech-computer culture 

so I am un-workable, unemployed — can’t be 

a ZOMBIE! A wage-slave, subservient unto 
conglomerate-corporate dictatorship  .. 
of tyranny-shaped minds within a mind-set _ - 
to buckle-up imaginations oy cae 
with the tightened grip of one’s psyche, 

to wash out, drown out, uniqueness... I am 
non-employable as I can’t occupate very long 
before the suffocation from over-expectations 
behind the masksssss over faces hissing senseless 
propaganda to control your earning power, 


my power of exchange is muted as I am a person 


who is human being human, active, concerned, 
deliberate, well-meaning, intelligent, mindful, 
alert, aware, loving, passionate, dedicated, giving, 
who can’t help being human! | 


I’m not yuppiefied, dignified, glorified, I am — 
under-classed, de-classed... never 4 

the kind of woman who covers her toaster 

never being a robot, a high-techy-worker-wife, 
un-human, half-human, non-human, shutting off 
perceptions, fears, feelings, sensitivity, being—-BEING 
Can’t shut off emotions to slice, cut off, tuck in, 
pushing, pushing, down, away, hiding, scattered, 
blended in the brain matter like a watercolor Saiaene 
attempted by a person on a heavy tranquilizer... . 
Simply being human in my humanness 

to being alive... 
Not in a state of one-dimension 

dealing with machines, numbers, math, math, 
numerous numbers, money cash-flow, ding-ding! 
Ringing, buzzing, honking, buzzing buzzers, - 

bells, click, click, clank, clickety-click 

zip, scrape, clash, plunk, bzzzzzz, beeeep! 

Numbers, numbers, more numbers 

turning my Being inside out — I tried... 

I can’t do it, I can’t play the games of 

greed, hustle, smile, smile, bullshit, 

more bullcrap, hustle, greed, do it faster! Work faster! 
Downsize, lay-off, dismissed, you’re fired!! 


ALIVE! 
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Beggars of the Sky 


by Joan Beth Clair 


s if it isn’t enough that homeless humans have 

been harassed for asking for alms outside of 

Berkeley health food stores, Whole Foods in 
Berkeley has now turned its ire towards homeless 
pigeons, a displaced species that depends on “human 
handouts” in urban areas. 

I was startled when a security guard told me not to 
feed a pigeon outside of Whole Foods recently, an 
unpleasant reminder of many times in the past when 
Whole Foods instructed its customers not to give food or 
alms to homeless humans outside its doors. The pigeon 
had been in the street behind my car. I threw some pieces 
of bread on the sidewalk to divert the pigeon. I didn’t 
want to hit it when I backed my car out of the parking 
space. The manager of the store gave me a discourse 
about dirt and complaining customers. 

I wonder why it is always the complaints of customers 
who are against the homeless life forms among us that so 
many managers hear? Where are the voices that soar with 
the birds and welcome birds and humans without habitats 
into our community? 

It always seems a little worse when the proponents of 
cleansed sidewalks are health food stores. Health food 
stores are small oases in urban areas — symbols of 
wholistic living and life-embracing values. 

One such value is generosity, an enlarged generosity 
that is embedded in the social fabric. An elderly woman 
in the village of Ammangudi in Southern India says that 
without this value, their culture would be destroyed. 

Vijaya Nagarajan, in “Rituals of Embedded Ecologies” 
(Hinduism and Ecology, Christopher Key Chapple and 


Mary Evelyn, Tucker, editors),.describes how the women 
‘ of this village attempt to fulfill the dharmic code to feed 


ore thousand souls daily. One way to do this is through 
am act of ritual generosity called the kolam. The kolam is 
a design made of rice flour. Every morning, the women of 


’ the village paint these designs in front of temples, homes 


and trees. The kolam is dispersed by passersby and is 
eaten by birds, insects, ants and other small animals. 
Although it may be shocking to our western notions of 
species hierarchies, if a thousand animal souls are fed in 
this manner the dharmic ¢ code i is fulfilled. In. other words, ., 
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souls in this ritual. The villagers actively seek human. 
beggars to feed on a daily basis as well. 

One can imagine the result if a kolam were to be paint- 
ed on the sidewalk before a store like Whole Foods in 
Berkeley. How startling, in contrast to an act of ritual. 
generosity like the kolam, are the actions of those who 
seek to remove the recipients of generosity from our envi- 
rons — whether they are human recipients or nonhuman 
recipients like birds. As we tear holes in the ozone layer, 
we tear holes in;the. social fabric of generosity as well. 
Feeding birds and humans may be considered an act of 
service even if, in the case of birds, it may involve some 
cleaning up of waste. . 

In the book, Neither Wolf Nor Dog: On Forgotten Roads 
with an Indian Elder, the Elder tells the author, Kent 


SURVIVAL 
(thanks to Shakespeare) 
by Claire J. Baker 

Be 


by Walter Liggett 


no question. 
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AOR made. Pelween. animal, and,human,;, 


by Rhett Stuart 


(Gunfire just now went off to 
scare off the pigeons.and gulls 
who were here first) 


I hate some people 
and like all pigeons. Now you 
explain that to me. 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


Good Living 


Those living, still healthy, 


Be fortunate in their lifestyles, 
Be sometimes have great sorrows. 
Be More often, great distractions, 
any way you can, great emptiness, 
my friend. great worries, 
There is great disconnects. 
absolutely | Seldom great happiness, 


great creativity, rarely. 
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Pigeons swirl past a homeless man asleep on the grass. © 


Beggars No More 
by Stanley McNail 


‘Sweet mercy is nobility’s true badge.” 
— Shakespeare 


In memory of pigeons wantonly killed by grain poison 
in the downtown area of the City of St. Francis. 


Called “rats of the skies,” their flocks have grown thin 
Dodging the city’s commotion and din, 

Starving for breadcrumbs too sparingly tossed, 
Braving the winds and the bone-chilling frost. 


Who will remember the flash of their wing, 
Iridescent in sunlight, with earth-tones of spring, 
And who will there be to offer their bread 

To little gray beggars now crumpled and dead? 


Refuge on rooftops they never have found 
From two-footed predators roaming the ground, 
| Despoilers of nature, of heaven and earth _ 

Betrayers of life and | the Source of ‘all birth., ber, 


weak 


May Someone Invisible scatter warm bread 

For innocent beggars, and lovingly spread - 

The best of fresh grain for their trusting bills, 
And sparkling pure water from springs of the hills, 


With freedom forever to circle and soar 
For little gray pigeons, beggars no more. 


Nerburn, in a comment on the urban, western way: “All you 
really care about is keeping things clean. You don’t care 
how they really are, just so long as they are clean.” What 
the pigeons really are, however named, is what Mother 
Teresa saw in the “dirty” lepers in India who she helped and 
fed. The accompanying poem by the late poet Stanley 
MeNail tells the true story of these “beggars of the sky.” 


Haiku 


Consenting Adults 
by Michael Creedon. 


Agreements between consenting adults 
Are OK, so I’d rather be riding on a 
Train to see my best girl 

Than walking down these dismal 
Streets of Oakland/Berkeley, 

In cold gray sunlight of winter, 
Pillaged by civilization’s ungiving 
Luxuries and poverty, where the 
Homeless squat on filthy sidewalks, 
Squatting in both senses, having 

No place else to go. 


Squatter’s rights, always in contention 
By those that have, and want more, 
And want others 

To have less. 


Can’t they just act out their weird 
Needs in bed 

With consenting adults? 

The disenfranchised 

Are not consenting 

But they are adults 

With their own rights 

And needs too. 
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Mercedes-Benz 


by Michael Creedon 


I want to talk about the Mercedes-Benz 

I keep seeing driving through 

On Telegraph and Shattuck. 

What do the streets of Berkeley look like 
From the inside of a Mercedes-Benz? 

I should have an idea; I’ve seen these streets 
Close up from the windows of a bus. _ 

But somehow I just know it’s not the same. 
I’ve never been in a Mercedes-Benz. 


Id really like to ride in Berkeley.in a Mercedes-Benz. 
I could drive, or ride shotgun; honey, I could ride 
In the back. I’d look out the window 

At where I’d be and somebody else 

Would be there. I’d pull over and oe 

Them if they’d like to just hop in. .- 

Come and take a cruise in a Mercedes-Benz. 

We'd look at the old Public Library they’re 


__| Rebuilding, and go past Mel’s, and ~*~ 
|... Phe panhandlers there. — 


barlanto 


We'd see the homeless outside 

The E-Z Deli. We'd cruise past v, 
The daily drifters by Berkeley BART — 
Nothing wrong with that — 

And Walgreen’s to our right, where 
Street people sell Street Spirits. 

We’d cruise on up to University, 

All the way up past Black Oak Books 
And past, where panhandlers sit, and 
It’s getting to be night now. 


‘We’d make a U and go up to Telegraph 


Which dead-ends on Bancroft, like it should. 
We’d start down by Dwight, slowly cruising 
Telly in Mercedes, looking at the earth’s unwanted, 
Cast-out children, and old people too. We’d see, 
From our Mercedes-Benz, that the people 

Are still not free. That was just 

A hippie dream. And we’d see 

The jewelry. And the tattoos. 

And the young people. Always the young. 

And always the old. Oh, what we’d see 

From our Mercedes-Benz, in the 

Telegraph Avenue night-time breeze. 


Out On The Street At Night 
by Julia Vinograd 

Cold wind can’t blow the chip off his shoulder. 
Chapped knuckles in pockets 

of cracked leather jacket. 

19 walking forward, 29 walking away. 
Flickering underwater eyes under mirror shades. 
Hides doorway-thin against a locked door 

from cops or crowds. 

Scuffed shoes, bitten lower lip 


1 outwalks memories. Girl, dust. 


Roast beef coming out of the oven, dust. 
It doesn’t matter. 

He walks all night, stomping to stay warm 
under the stars. 

Other people’s dreams, fat as pigeons 
waddle over his feet. 

He kicks them away, angry. 

They always come back. 

So does the day. 
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Tranquillium Pons 
(Richmond, CA) 

by Claire J. Baker 

Before an HIV cure — 

(surely just around the block) 
HIV-ers need to eat. 
Welcome to Tranquillium. 
Feast tonight on heaping platters 
of lasagne, bread and butter, 

fat brownies by young Rebecca. 


We servers dress casual — 
jeans, sweatshirts, & shoes 

thick enough to march the world 
for social justice. 

Tonight we wear raincoats for 
high winds & driving rain. 
Folks, there’s a gut-wrenching 
storm out there... 


Inside the house 
all are spirited ahead 

for a blessed while on tangy 
lasagne, simple trimmings 

served non-judgmentally. _ 
TRANQUIL: what a lovely word— 
a feeling, made manifest. 


Parody For 


The Homeless 
by Claire J. Baker 


The world is too much for them, 

Mister Wordsworth. — 
Not getting, not spending 
they lay waste to their hours, 
little do they hold that’s theirs. 
Yet all of these unfortunates 
are ours, members of the tribe 
called The Human Race. 

With trepidation and sadness 


STREET- SPIRIT 


What Strange Phenomena i See 
by Michael Creedon 


What dark cry escapes my soul 
When I awake in the gray bummer streets of homeless Oakland or Berkeley? 


| It’s morning. I’m walking. 


I see nothing but buildings and people and cars 

And the people in the cars must think they’re going somewhere 

To eventually park and enter the buildings. 

The people are divided into two categories: the haves & the have-nots — 
The homeless and those who have homes. 

It’s the same old story. Why did I come here? 

I was chasing a girl or a book a long time ago. 

What bright song escapes my bird’s lips 

When I stagger towards sleep in this emptiness filled by metal and glass constructions 
Housing humans for certain periods of time and their luxuries for sale. 

I am lonely for sleep and need directions to the nearest bed but no one 
Will talk to me, and I am getting nowhere fast. I am homeless. 


I’m walking through a scene that doesn’t make any sense. 

Some people seem to be spic’n span, having a set manner of formal purpose; 

They seem tobe quite acceptable to themselves and to the many others like them. 

They seem to have a code. They mostly like to partially shave & trim their neat skins, 

Basically dress and act and most probably think alike, and as long as they do that, 

They look to feel good about themselves. 

But there are others who do not dress and act so much like each other, 

In this Year of two grand and one, 

Though they do have their own darker-seeming similarities too, and 

They must perhaps think somewhat alike too. It’s hard to figure out. 

The-second group, who have been outcast with the darker slur 

Which is not really a matter of color, but 

Of not having a place to live and lacking money, 

Spend the day sitting or standing or squatting on the sidewalk 

Asking members of the first group, the tidy clean look-alikes who pass by 

For “spare change” and are called panhandlers. 

It would seem to make sense that they ask the clean-looking look-alikes 

For money since these whiter, not color-whiter, but some synthetic whiteness that 
They have, 


_ | But what doesn’t make sense is that the ones with the money seldom give it 


To the ones who have none, preferring to hoard like Midas, 
| And when they do they generally pretend not to see them, 
As though those asking for “spare change” do not exist. 


What strange phenomena I see every day when I walk on streets in Berkeley/Oakland. 


| Trest my case. 


An Alcoholic Rises 


from page 13 


neighbor had called about a ruckus. 

I explained that I had just been drink- 
ing — not taking drugs — and that I was 
OK. I stole a look around my room and 
saw that it was a shambles; papers and 
clothes strewn around the room, puke in 
the trash can, a couple of broken bottles, a 
head-sized hole in the wall, and a welt on 
my head. “What the hell happened?” I 
thought, knowing that I had of course 
blacked out again. 

The police then made me an offer I 
couldn’t refuse: let them drop me off at 
the Orenda Center to detox, or go to jail 
— I chose the detox. I was there for 24 
hours before I could walk home in the 
rain to resume my drinking. Within a cou- 
ple of days I was given an eviction notice; 
I was homeless again. I felt little remorse 
about it; in fact, I felt glad that this period 
of responsibility was over. 

My homeless story is similar to that of 
thousands of Americans who roam the 
streets and alleys of this “land of opportu- 
nity.” I took only what I could carry in a 
backpack and moved out to live in the 
missions, abandoned cars, bus stations, or 
friends’ and relatives’ floors and sofas. 
My clothes became rags, my hair grew 
long and stringy, and I smelled like 
woodsmoke, stale sweat, and the cheap 
wine that seeped through my pores. 

If you’ ve been there, you know the rest 
of the story. After awhile, all you care 


about is the wine, or something to bring 


oblivion. If you’ve been there, you know, 


too, that this is something that often hap- . 


pens more than once in a man or woman’s 
life; we endure decades of hell punctate 
with fleeting happiness. 

For me, the cycle began 25 years ‘ago 
when I ran away from home, got drunk, 
and slept in an abandoned boat. I never 
stopped running, and I never stopped 
drinking. eventually, I lost everything I 


had and became seriously ill. I considered 
swotioeseectset Selfcprescribed mercy killing. A 
oS ay erslbradiiag  “‘Malnourished, sallow. and‘ convulsing “ 


with delirium tremens, I eventually arrived 
at my aunt’s home in Lomita, California, 
where she tried to nurse me back to health. 
It was nearly impossible, because I rested 
only long enough to continue going to the 
comer store for more booze. I wanted to 
quit drinking, but I couldn’t, and I was lit- 
erally killing myself. My aunt sternly 
insisted that I get medical attention, so I 
let her take me to the V.A. hospital in 
Long Beach where doctors treated me for 
the D.T.s, and gave me enough medicine 
to last for a couple days, when I would 
return to enter a 21-day alcohol treatment 
program. After that, I was referred to the 
Beacon House Association of San Pedro. 

My last drink was on May 18, 1998, 
and I haven’t been homeless since. 

I continue to meet many people like 
me, people who have been where I’ve 
been and have gone through even worse 
things than I had. We hated society and 
drank feverishly to escape its restraints, 
only to find that we couldn’t escape and 
that when we were drunk or loaded, soci- 
ety hated us as much as we hated them — 
why couldn’t they just leave us alone? 


Because we were alcoholics who had 


gone out of control, that’s why. Drinking 
isn’t our problem — lots of normal people 
drink. Our problem is that we don’t drink 
like normal people, the people we call 
candy-asses and lightweights because 
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they can’t hold their liquor. Most folks 


and wake up the next morning in a nice 
warm bed. 

For me and my friends at Beacon House, 
the drinking was just beginning when we 
got drunk; we’d black out, fight, piss on 
someone’s lawn, and wake up in jail or in 
the hospital. Many of us couldn’t stop 
drinking, and while most of society pitied 
us or feared us, they also became angry at 
us because we refused to get help. We alco- 
holics in turn hated the meddling do-good- 
ers who thought they knew what was best 
for us. Who in the hell did they think they 
were to tell us we had to stop drinking? 

However, quitting drinking was, for 
me, the easiest part of putting an end to 
the relentless cycle of misery. The hard 
part was learning how to continue living 
in a less-than-perfect society without hid- 
ing in alcohol to escape the pain and hard- 
ship of everyday life, or “live life on life’s 
terms,” as I heard someone say. 

Living a good life required work, 
patience, and the ability to accept things I 
couldn’t alter, including society. After all, 
drunk or sober, there will always be ass- 
holes who will deliberately or uninten- 
tionally make my life more difficult. C’est 
la vie. Living a good, sober life requires 
that I keep an open mind, too. 

When I first got sober, all the things I 
heard at Beacon House and at the 12-step 
meetings I attended sounded like simple- 
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Lollygagging 


by Robert Stevens 


Every day we are passed the cup 
as we stand facing 
the roller-coaster ride | 
upon the wheels of Death. 
| 


Each morning we secretly kneel 
in our private Gethsemanes 
awaiting the soldiers’ brutal 
swords, the kiss of a betrayer, 
and the final binding 

yet to arrive. 


Death is the easy part; 

while the purging 

torments the soul, whitening 
the dark flowing locks of youth. 


The wait and hope is hell, but 
when the sun sets we exhale, 
as another and another 
stretching drop of water 
unleashes itself with a snap, 
slowly drip, drip, dripping 
upon the gathering blades 

of dawn. 


It’s hard to believe 
I’ve remained alive 
since 1961 


Unfinished Sentence 
by Robert Stevens 


: With Birth at the ne : 
and death, period, at” wei 
the end, 


everything else, life and existence, 
is crammed 
between the parentheses. 


(with just one open parenthesis, 
hope remains 


minded bullshit. It seemed like these people 


awill haye a few drinks 5 and quit when they had some old ‘saying or cliché Tor any y situa- 
start to get drunk: then théy*Tl’go° Horie tioll aiid Tele Hak Feild Gasuy fetid Heir 


principles. On the other hand, when I 
wasn’t refuting, it scared me to discover 
that their bullshit made sense. I fully intend- 
ed to stay in the program for only a couple 
months, but ended up spending six months 
in the Beacon House primary program, then 
another 16 months in sober living. 

This coming May, it will mark three 
years that I have been a clean and sober, 
productive’ member of society. ‘I“work, 
pay my bills, refrain from attacking rich 
people, and sleep on a bed with a frame. I 
take showers and, if I feel like it, I shave, 
cut my hair, and wear clean clothes. 

I haven’t been brainwashed, and I 
don’t go around preaching about alco- 
holism, sin, the love of Jesus, or salvation, 
and I won’t knock anyone who does. I’m 
not submitting an advertisement for the 
Beacon House, either, but they helped me. 

I’m just passing on the idea that, with 
many homeless programs either too full or 
failing to provide the help that so many 
homeless men and women desperately 
need, perhaps those who have finally hit 
rock bottom, like I did, can find another 
way to escape the cycle of homeless self- 
destruction. I can’t make any horses 
drink, but I can do my best to«help them 
find the water. 

Robert Stevens, a formerly homeless veter- 
an, is a freelance writer and poet who regularly 
contributes to Street Spirit. 
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Organizing for Civil Rights in Berkeley 


from page one 


without doing a thing to address society’s 
failure to house all of its members. These 
laws include ordinances that criminalize or 
ban sleeping and camping, obstructing side- 
walks, panhandling, loitering, having an 
open container, etc. 

In our investigation, the Community 
Organizing Team spoke not only with 
-currently homeless people, but also -with 
formerly homeless and very poor individ- 
uals living in supportive housing in 
Berkeley: Of all the people we talked to, 
46 percent had been ticketed for quality of 
life violations. An additional 30-percent 
had not been ticketed per se, but had been 
harassed or told to move on by the police, 
with these laws as the lees eats for the 
police action. 

These findings. underscore ght so 
many of us already know so well: that 
despite their mottoes, the police are not 
here to protect and. serve all citizens. 

Osha Neumann, attorney and longtime 
advocate for the rights of homeless people, 
explains: “It’s nothing new that the police 
are waging low-intensity warfare against 
poor and homeless. The police see the 


stakeholders in the ‘community who it is 


their job to protect as those people who 
have money in their pockets, who are cus- 


‘torers and merchants... Inasmuch as home- 
‘Jess people are aesthetically and ‘morally 
‘ discomforting: ‘and bad for’ business, they 
‘are tindésirable. Sometimes it’s ‘explicitly 


stated, but always understood that they 
should get out of sight, if not out of town.” 
The problem with police abuse is not the 
problem of a few bad seeds, but a systemat- 
ic problem which permeates the whole 
process of policing. Police departments are 
the enforcement mechanism for an unjust 
social order. And as the gap between rich 


; and poor increases on a local, statewide, 


in place will also increase. We can see that 


~ clearly in President-select Bush’s enthusi- 


astic supecrt of state-sanctioned murder 


and military solutions. But let us not fool 
ourselves into thinking that even in a town 
as supposedly progressive as Berkeley, 
the police state is not in full effect. 

The role of police departments as 
enforcers of an unjust social order is not 
limited to police dealings with homeless 
people. The issue of racial profiling has 


recently come to the forefront of even 


mainstream media. And yes, the BOSS 
Community Organizing Team did find, in 
our conversations with folks on the streets 
of Berkeley, that a significantly higher 
percentage of black individuals had 
received tickets for quality of life viola- 
tions than white individuals. 

‘Racial profiling, the prison industrial 
complex, and the violation of homeless 
people’s civil rights are all interconnected 
aspects of the police’s role as enforcers of 
an unjust social order. 

Perhaps the most despicable aspect of 
police abuse of homeless people, however, 
is that homeless people’s civil rights are 
being violated by the police because: their 
human rights have already been violated by 
society on an entirely different level. 
‘Article 25 of the U.N. Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, a declaration 
which the United States has fatified, states: 

“Everyone has the right to a standard of 
living adequate for the health and’ well- 
being ‘of himself and his family, including 
food, clothing, housing and medical care 


‘and necessary social services; and the right 


to security in the event of unemployment, 
sickness, disability,: widowhood, old age or 
other lack of livelihood in circumstances 
beyond his control.” > 

_ The right to housing is a human right, 
and no society, especially not one as pros- 
perous as ours, has any excuse not to 
guarantee this right. Yet, we fail patheti- 
cally to do so. According to the East Bay 
Alliance for a Sustainable Economy, 


someone making $6’an hour would have: 


to work 140 hours per week to pay the 
average rent in Alameda County. Holding 
a steady job, as so many homeless people 
today know, is no guarantee that you will 


New Statewide Campaign to Protect Civil Rights 


from page one 


ent of laws, 
authorities, or 


to move along into “acceptable” areas in 


order to avoid incarceration, one wonders 
. for whom is the District Improved? 


- “When the poorest among us fall victim 


: to. this sort of violation, when they are 
_ severed from the rights that others enjoy 


as protected, then what is it that prevents 


" defining our government, our system of 
democracy, as the uniformed thug? 


| In Sacramento, our. proud state capital, 
homeless people regularly face police 


raids on their camps, ‘as well as harass- 
ment from private security thugs... 


er, uh, 
forces, The police sweep the riverbanks 
relentlessly, citing a city statute that 
makes camping illegal. They have often 
kicked sleeping homeless people and then 
brandished: their guns to scare the awak- 
ened people. 

The private security forces in 
Sacramento include a group called the 
Downtown Guides, a totally untrained 
band of heavies, with no legal oversight in 
place to keep them in check. Employed by 
the Downtown Partnership, the Guides 
show visitors around and move homeless 
people along. They also beat homeless 
people, with impunity for the most part. 

In the city of San Francisco, 42,000 
citations in the last two years have been 
given to homeless people for sleeping and 
camping in the park, urinating in public, 
trespassing, drinking in public and 
obstructing the sidewalk. An attempt was 


even made to introduce new legislation 
that would have made it illegal to panhan- 
dle on medians. People who live in their 
vehiclés are afforded no due process 
rights and are targeted, losing their homes 
to the tow truck for the least asics, 
technicalities. 


Police discriminate in shee enforce- 


ment, so the laws that are intended to pro- 


mote safety for city residents are used: 


against homeless residents. Anti-homeless 
citations are used to harass homeless peo- 


ple, keep them moving, isolate them. The _ 


criminalization continues to escalate, and 
not just in the big cities. 


Sleepy Modesto, in California’s aval 


not be living on the streets. 

~ The homeless population is a varied mix 
of working individuals, single adults, chil- 
dren, families, and elderly persons. — 
every one of them has an inherent right to 
shelter and food. When we fail to arrange 
our society in a way that provides these 


rights, we have lost touch with what it : 


means to be human beings, to be children 


of Creation; and we have lost any ‘sense of. 


what it might mean to live in justice.. © 
Yet, rather than taking responsibility for 


our profound failure as a society and as a. 


community, we police away homeless peo- 
ple with batons and handcuffs. In doing so, 
let us not forget the lessons of history. Nazi 


Germany was above all else a police state; » 


and Hitler rose to power on the back of a 
national police force. We walk in such 
shadows when our response. to homeless- 
ness is police abuse and criminalization. 

Although the larger issues, and the 
ones we ultimately must be aiming to deal 
with, are housing and self-sufficiency, the 
first step, a step. which would cost not a 
cent of taxpayer money, would be to abol- 
ish police abuse of homeless people. This 
abuse cannot and must not be tolerated. 
Legal campgrounds, car-parks, and non- 
enforcement of quality of life ordinances 
could be a good place to start. ere 

A revision of police training and policies 


of conduct to include sensitivity towards 


homeless people could also make a signifi- 
cant difference. Such changes would also 
make the day-to-day work of police officers 
easier, more effective, and safer. : 


To go further, though, perhaps we: 


should take up the suggestion of Berkeley 
Police Chief Butler, hypocritical as his 
statements may have been, and require 


our police force to provide referrals to. 


homeless people. If the police really are 
here to protect and serve, why not have 
them carry blankets in their cars and serve 
hot meals at the quarter meal? 

Let us be very clear, though, that none 


of this will change’ without organizing,’ 


power building, the coordinated raising of 
our voices, and action. 

Let us be very clear that none of this will 
change unless those of us most affected, 


The time has come for a response, on a 
statewide and national level, to the sys- 
tematic denial and abuse of homeless peo- 
ple’s civil rights and their constitutional 
rights. The California Homeless Civil 
Rights Organizing Project (CHCROP) is 
that response. 

Advocates statewide have initiated this 
organization, with a goal of first creating 
an infrastructure, laying a statewide foun- 
dation down that will support the enor- 
mous task of putting a stop to the civil 
rights abuses faced by homeless people 
every day in almost every city. CHCROP 
is grounded in a fundamental premise: 
that homeless people know the problems 
they face and the solutions to them. 

The CHCROP statewide advocacy 


When the poorest among us fall victim and are severed 
from the rights that others enjoy, then what is it that pre- 
vents defining our govermment as the uniformed thug? 


Central Valley, not so proudly boasts a 
proportionately huge homeless population. 
Parks have already been closed to night- 
time use and homeless folks are being tick- 
eted’and harassed despite the fact that there 
isn’t an emergency shelter in sight. Not in 
the whole town. There is, however, some- 
one who murders homeless people. 

From San Diego to Santa Cruz, 
throughout California the stories are the 
same, and they’re getting more horrific 
every day. Advocates say there is more 
violence against homeless people than can 
be described. But this is not Kosovo, 
Bosnia, or some remote country ruled by a 
cruel despot; this is the land of civil rights! 


agenda will be developed around the 
issues and direct input of homeless peo- 
ple, as documented by local groups who 
are working on abuses of their civil rights. 

Through CHCROP, local groups will be 
connected to a statewide network of other 
groups tackling the same abuses. The work 
of the individual. groups: will not be 
replaced by CHCROP work, but will 
instead be strengthened through identifying 
common issues, tools, training and support. 
Decisions regarding the advocacy agenda 
will be made by the work group but will be 
driven by the information gathered in the 
outreach to homeless people. 

This is the running thread of account- 
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those of us who live each day in fear of the 


police, those of us who have been’ bloodied - 


by police batons for no reason or ticketed 
only because we are poor, move past our 
fear and sense of hopelessness to act. ~ 

Let us be very clear that those .numer- 
ous individuals throughout Berkeley. who 
have struggled for justice and for demili- 
tarization in many other arenas, and who 
have themselves experienced police bru- 
tality as they rallied and sought to trans- 
form our society, ought to become strong 
allies with us in confronting injustice in 
their own backyard. 

Let us be very clear that there will be 
opposition: those who find themselves dis- 
comforted by the presence of homeless 
people in our commiunity, those merchants 
who perceive the presence of homeless 
people to be bad for their profit margins. 
But let us remember that these people also 
have souls; and let us pray that they listen 
to the utgings‘of justice and dignity which 
lie somewhere within them, even as we 
raise our voices to be heard. 

~The BOSS Community: Organizing 
Team has begun’'to work with a coalition of 
homeless individuals and concerned, non- 


homeless members of the community to ~ 
discuss the problems of civil tights abuse“! 
of homeless people and to strategize possi~"! 


ble responses to, this .problem. We 
acknowledge first and foremost, that. many 
people fear that such activity could lead to 
retaliation by the Berkeley police, and we 
hold as a fundamental principle, to any 
work we do the safety, confidentiality, and 
comfort of any members of our coalition. 
Our next meeting will be Thursday, 
March 8, from 6-8 p.m. at the Homeless 
Action Center, 2500 Martin Luther King 
Way at the corner of Martin Luther King 
and Dwight. Everyone is welcome and 
encouraged to attend. If you have further 
questions or interest, feel free to contact 


Darren Noy at the BOSS Community 


Organizing Team, (510) 663- 6580 ext. 12. 


Darren Noy is the lead organizer: for the 
BOSS Community Organizing Team. BOSS 
has been dedicated to ending poverty and 
homelessness in our community since 1971. 


ability in such an organization: the input 
from homeless people. Once CHCROP 
starts to organize, homeless individuals 
will be able to see their issues reflected in 
statewide campaigns, while the state power 
base will be hearing a collective voice. It 
will be saying that we do not accept the 
criminalization of homelessness and 
instead want resources redirected to pro- 
vide permanent exits to homelessness. 
Unlike one homeless individual’s voice, a 


collective voice truly representing the state - 


of California cannot be disregarded. 
This is a powerful movement afoot, as 


CHCROP gets rolling and is connected 


with the National Homeless Civil Rights 
Organizing Project, already in place for 
nearly a year. With nine regional offices 
and a national office in Washington, D.C., 
there is strength to borrow and to lend 
from this national network of organizers. 

If you are interested in working on, or 
are already working on stopping the injus- 
tice, thwarting the discrimination, and 
restoring the civil rights of homeless peo- 
ple to that which they are constitutionally 
entitled, come to the next Northern 
California regional work group meeting. 
It is being held in Santa Cruz on March 
19, from 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. 

The entire work group (Northern and 
Southern California) will conference 
again in April, then strategize organiza- 
tion-wide in May at the Housing 
California Conference (held annually in 
Sacramento). Look there for a CHCROP 
“institute” and an information room. 


For more information, call Kathleen Gray 
at the Northern California Regional Office of 
CHCROP at (415) 346-3740. 
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SHOC Interview 


from page five 


SS: What has SHOC done to try to 
make the Guides more accountable? 

Clifford: We presented them with a 
whole pile of complaint forms. We went 
to Casimere’s office again on that one. He 
made them tow the line. Then Consumer 
Affairs came in and told them they would 
have to wear badges, and they said they 
would comply. Scott Frates is the one that 
initiated this work. This is how SHOC 
works. When a person gets really ticked 
off, they have an office to come and fight. 
Like James Gorman working on the 
churches. This is what SHOC does. You 
find that an angry man gets a lot done. 

What Scott did is make Consumer 
Affairs tell the Downtown Guides to wear 
badges. Well, they didn’t comply. Six 
months later, they still hadn’t complied so 
I called Consumer Affairs again and got 
them on it again. So now they say they’re 
wearing badges, but I went and checked 
with them downtown and they’re wearing 
jackets and they said, “The badges are 
underneath our clothes.” (Laughs.) 


SS: So now they’re wearing badges but 
you can’t see them. 

Clifford: Right (laughs). So we went 
back to Consumer Affairs again, and 
that’s where we stand right now. 


SS: Why is it so important that they 
wear badges? 

Lillian: So they can be identified when 
they beat up people. 

Clifford: Absolutely. They oti no 
accountability. It’s like a Gestapo squad. 


Study War No More 


from page | ag 


tures. Our DNA, Pibone ee years ad 
compels us to seek. peaceable co-existence 
in every generation, and peace between 
generations — to evolve to be able to cre- 
ate some of the beneficial aspects of a 
nonviolent, world-class city! 

Even when people once asked the: City 
of Oakland for education on alternatives 
to violence — education which would 
help people learn to not hit their children 
as discipline, and taught a better way of 
raising children without violence — they 
were not responded to very well by the 
city leadership. Believe it or not (the 
Oakland City Council didn’t believe it), 
some parents want to learn techniques. that 
enable them to raise their:children without 
hitting, beating, or spanking them (espe- 
cially as children grow to be teenagers 
and:strong enough to strike others). 


A wave of people are hoping funding . 
can be channeled to the ArtShip with its” 


connected ‘Peace University as a top priori- 
ty. Surely, ‘after-school programs and con- 


tinuing education will have a place there’ 


too, and can serve the entire community. 
Jerry Brown can lead in increasing the 
numbers of people trained to educate 
toward peace, which would enable 
Oakland to supply trained educators and 
political leaders who can lead the world 
toward more peaceable solutions, who can 
go into the United Nations and world 
industries as interpreters, as negotiators, 
as leaders, and as literate people. 
Oakland is on the brink of two distinct- 
ly different possibilities: a Military 


School or a completely different educa- 


tional direction. So many people in 


Oakland want education to be centered in | 


peace and healing, nutrition and health, 
arts and literature, nonviolent conflict res- 
olution, and to be the means of develop- 
ing people’s talents! Oakland is in crisis 
and trauma because education in our city, 
for many young people, is so lacking in 
allowing them the great potential found in 
all of the assets of art and peace. 


Legally, it’s a threat to our American way 
of life. If this happens over here, it can 
happen in every other city, and now 
you’ ve got a police force that can come in 
without any accountability and harass you 
and shoot you if they want to, even. They 
have tobe identified. Their original task is 
to be guides to direct tourists and people 
around the city. That’s all they’re sup- 
posed to do. They’re not supposed to be a 
security force. They’re not trained in that 
in any way, but that’s what they’re doing. 

Lillian: They have no training. They 
wake up the sleeping homeless — that’s 
when we first noticed them. If you were in 
the park asleep they would wake you up 
and say you can’t sleep. They would go 
for the homeless and report open contain- 
er violations. They would go up to senior 
citizens that had been shopping downtown 
and were sitting there with a paper bag 
with a Coke in it. And the Bumblebees 
would tell senior citizens that they 
couldn’t sit there on the bench, and they’d 
make everyone move; or they would go to 
senior citizens and demand to see what is 
in the paper bag or they would ask to open 
your backpack to see if there’s a beer in 
there. And the older citizens give in to 
that because they’re intimidated. And they 
couldn’t sit down and rest. 


SS: How did the Downtown Guides 


evolve from helping tourists to targeting 


homeless people? 
Paula: I think the Guides’ main pur- 
pose may have been to get the atmosphere 


- to be the way most of the businesses and 


city officials want. I think one of their 
main purposes was to cut down on the 
panhandling. It’s gone back for years and 
years to the early ‘90s. They’ve had dif- 


This man I think is really someone to 
love and admire, Jerry Brown, is focused 


noy, on, a.military, school, to serve a; few,, 


not on citywide programs that educate the 
many. He did not have a history of experi- 
encing the thinking and doing of people in 
Oakland for those decades when all this 
thinking was evolving, which now he is 
confronted with. But he brings to Oakland 
vast knowledge of state politics and fund- 
ing. He has many powerful world political 
connections. He has a solid grounding in 
solutions from all of the spiritual leaders 
he has been willing to listen to. But so far 
he has not applied to education the wis- 
dom they have bestowed. 

If it takes a village, a city, to raise a 
child, lets all take a good look at how we, 
as this village, this city, with the rudiments 
of what could become a powerful and out- 
standing educational philosophy, will be 
raising and educating every child in 
Oakland. And let’s be aware of what kind 
of community — what kind of transit sys- 
tem, community support programs, med- 
ical facilities, social services, and every- 


thing else that comprises a city — we will | 


have when these students take charge of i it, 


_ as education prepares them to do. 


I quote a poet and Vietnam veteran, A. 
M. Fonda, who says of his. experiences in 
Vietnam, where he and the young men he 


was leading were dropped from helicopters — 


into danger and confrontations: “They got 
back because they were with me. And I got 
back because I was with them.” This can 
be applied to any endeavor. 


If we want to create education to tran- 


scend the errors of the past and even 
today, if we want to help our youth from 
goihgintd' harm's way,let'us have an 
education toward that purpose. If we edu- 
cate’ for the achievement of better human 
relations and joyful life and peace in our 
community, it is because we know that we 
who want a better world must be it. 
Oakland can be it, beginning now. 


Mary Rudge has worked in Oakland for 30 
years. She writes: “My seven children have 
lived in neighborhoods all over Oakland, 
except where the rich live!” 


ferent campaigns to get rid of homeless 
people downtown; like they offered little 
business cards that would have a list of all 
the services. They would give them out to 
all the customers and tell them to give the 
cards to panhandlers instead of money. 


SS: So the Guides are the latest and 
maybe the most aggressive effort to make 
homeless people feel uncomfortable 
downtown and make it safe for business to 
make its money. 

Paula: Yeah. But I think they’re under 
the wrong impression that there’s any 
threat because of the homeless, because 
they’re the main customers downtown. 
They’re the only people that live down- 
town, because there’s a lot of state offices 
and people come here to go to work and 
then they go off out of the central city. The 
people downtown that they’re trying to get 
rid of are the people that are their actual 
customers and have lived there for years. 

Clifford: Sacramento wants to be a 
world-class city. They think the idea of a 
world-class city is to be a wealthy city 
with no homeless people in it. They’re 
closing down the SRO hotels right and 
left. As a matter of fact, the City is out of 
compliance. There was a law that said for 
every SRO they closed down, they had to 
build a new one to replace it, and the City 
is out of compliance with that. They 
haven’t built one and they’re over 2000 
units behind now. We still want to sue the 
City over that and make. them come into 
compliance with that law. 

Now Sacramento has considered that 
low income is placed at $40,000 and low- 
low income is placed at $26,000; so that’s 
what the rents are being based on around 
here. So anybody making: less than 


by, Nate.B ernhardt, anpism ono0omoe 
PISCES (February 19 - March 20) 


ARIES (March 21- April 19) 


for sleepwalking. 
TAURUS (April 20 - May 20) 


everything except pickles and ice cream. 


GEMINI (May 21 - June 20) 


CANCER (June 21- July 22). 


LEO (July 23 - August 22) 


VIRGO (August 23 - September 22) 


| Your landlady i is such a tightwad, she won’t turn up the 
héat in your room even when water from leaking. 
plumbing seeps through your ceiling and forms icicles. 


LIBRA (September 23 - October 23) 


in the shade all winter. 


THE HOMELESS HOROSCOPE 


Most people say: “There’s never a cop around when 
you need one.” Homeless people say: “There’s 
always a cop around when you don’t need one.” 


You will begin your day by getting a ticket for loiter- 
ing and end it by getting kicked out of a night shelter 


Your local food bank will start a food line ole 
ly for homeless, pregnant women after running out of | § 


In our disposable culture, people will throw away ~ 
anything. You cash in by designing a new dumpster 
that can be thrown away into another CHDSEL S: 


After years of being homeless,-you, will ee your as “a 
ability to laugh at yourself,. But take heart! You will _.. 
never lose your ability to laugh at someone else. 


-Y ou-discover that pouring beer on-your crabs won di 
_ } solve the problem, but the crabs will love it.” 


Consistent with your practice of doing everything backwards, you ve ee thrown 
into a Skid Row bar, and out of the jail’s drunk tank. 


SCORPIO (October 24 - November 22) 
You will discover a new way to get away with urinating in public in the park, but 
only when the lawn sprinklers are operating in a rainstorm. 


SAGITTARIUS (November 23 - December 21)" 
The building next to your favorite panhandling spot will be torn down, leaving you in 
the sun all summer; and then replaced with another building, just in time to leave you 


CAPRICORN (December 22 - January 19) 
| It’s been so long since you’ ve taken a shower that when you finally take one at the 


mission, you can’t get clean — but the soap gets surprisingly dirty. 
AQUARIUS (January 20 - February 18) 


You will know you’re truly homeless when a dog bites you and its owner rushes from 
her house to insist that you be tested to see if you gave rabies to her dog. 


$26,000 won’t be able to afford to live 
with these rents. 


SS: So even if they do make affordable, 
“low-income” housing, it’s targeted at peo- 
ple making $40,000 a year, or at $26,000 
even for extremely low-income people. 

Clifford: Yeah, that’s what the hous- 
ing is targeted at. Low-low income is con- 
sidered $26,000. To us, that’s a lot of 
money. 


SS: How much does somebody on 
General Assistance get in Sacramento? 
Clifford: Only $210 a month. And 


folks on Social Security get about $780 a 


month. 

Lillian: The people on GA cannot pay 
for rent anywhere. 

Paula: We’re also having a lot of prob- 
lems, probably like everyone else, with 
HUD housing. The contracts are running 
out and they’re going to market rate. 
We're losing a lot of them. 

Clifford: For Section 8 they had about 
8,000 applicants for 800 units. There are 
so many people who have a certificate, 
but they just can’t get a place because 
there are none. 


SS: Are there enough shelter beds for 
homeless people in Sacramento? 

Clifford: There’s only about 250 shel- 
ter beds, for 1,500 to 5,000 homeless peo- 
ple in the county. And the winter over- 
flow shelter is run by the City in trailers, 
but you can only stay there for two. weeks. 
And they keep the place full.all winter 
long. It closes on March 31st. 


For more information, write: SHOC at 
1351 North C Street, Sacramento, CA 95814. 

Phone: (916) 442-2156. 

E-mail: Homeward2@yahoo.com ™ 
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| art at the Albany shoreline 


20 


Sniffing 
@ut Sniff 


Paul Desfor’s photographs of 


by Dave Weinstein 


aul Desfor’s photographs of the 
vivid paintings and sculptures creat- 
ed by artists at the Albany shoreline 
are on display at the Temescal Cafe 
Gallery, 4920 Telegraph Avenue in 
Oakland, throughout the month of March. 

For the past two years, most Saturday 
mornings have seen four artists gather on 
a troubled spit of land at the Eastshore 
State Park, better known to locals as the 
Albany Bulb, to create some of the best 
public art that has never been commis- 
sioned. The artists, collectively known as 
“Sniff,” create their sometimes troubling, 
often amusing, and always startlingly 
vivid paintings, sculptures and works of 
mixed media. 

Working in their shadow has been pho- 
tographer Paul Desfor, who has docu- 
mented the work for almost two years — 
a: particularly valuable role since the work 
is exposed to the elements and to vandals, 
and often goes away almost as quickly as 
it comes. Desfor’s photos, however, are 
more than documentation. They are art- 
works in their own right. 

‘Most of the shoreline art is large, and 
some of it monumental. By focusing on 
details, Desfor creates what he calls 
“{nterpretations,” adding another layer of 
collaboration to art that is already collabo- 
rative. “I’m looking for a way to under- 
stand that painting by taking a little piece 
of it,” he says. 

The artists who make up “Sniff” are 
David Ryan, Scott Meadows, Scott Hewitt, 


SAIC IZ7\ ICO £ LICH PATER? 
Bru ce Rayburn and Osha Neumann. 


STREET SPIRIT 


March 2001 


Photographer Paul Desfor’s dog sits under .a shopping cart arch created by Matthew Behnke at the Albany shoreline. 


In general, the works in Styrofoam -— 
including some monumental figurative 


sculptures — are by Neumann, while 


most of the paintings are group efforts. 

“Three of them or four of them will be 
painting this big piece of plywood,” 
Desfor says of the collaborative process, 
which ts not without its tensions. 

This is Paul Desfor’s first one-man 
show — not surprising, since he has only 
recently started thinking about showing 
his art. Although he’s not a professional 
photographer, photography is in his blood 
— - his uncle Max was a Puliizer Prize 


APTS. BPTILIS 


room since childhood in Lower Marion, 
near Philadelphia. 

A resident of Berkeley since 1971, 
Desfor has devoted many years to full-time 
political activism, including several years in 
the 1980s as a member of the Livermore 
Action Group, fighting against nuclear 
weapons. He traveled several times to El 
Salvador, helped Berkeley re-establish its 
Sister City relationship with the town of 
San Antonio Los Ranchos. during the height 
of El Salvador’s civil war, and helped orga- 
nize caravans of Salvadoran refugees to 
educate eke about the war. 


cal ‘work, used for slide shows and ‘pub- 


Prologue And Poem 
On Today’s Plight Of 


lished in newspapers. 

For the past 10 years Desfor has taught 
kindergarten at Beacon School in 
Oakland. Ten percent of sales from the 
show will go to the school’s scholarship 


fund. Desfor hopes the show will bring 


attention to the Albany Landfill art. “I 
hope people will go visit it and be 
impressed by it,” he says, “and respect it.” 

This show has been authorized by the 
artists. The display can be viewed at the 
Temescal Cafe, from 7 a.m. to 3 p.m. on 
weekdays, 8 a.m. to 3 p.m. on Saturdays, 
and 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. on Sundays. 

Daye Weinstein is the Curator of the 
Temescal Cafe Gallery. 


Poster by the San Francisco Print Collective 


San Francisco Is Sad 


THEY’ VE TAKEN! 
SAN FRANCISCO IS SAD! 


New Chabot Observatory 


| by Claire J. Baker 
Ha! $75 million — 


a hermitage, hermetic mansion 


in the Oakland hills 


to check out (to strains 


of classical music) 


the slightest blink-blink 


of a star, the maybe-sigh of 

some undiscovered Whatever... 
While down here in the here 

of here, the dirge of surviving 
winter takes one’s breath away — 


the last breath... Another 


lost/fallen/forgotten, 
checking out under 


the icy Gotcha! stars.. 
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CLASSIC MOVIE 
by Claire J. Baker 


Remember 2001: A Space Odyssey? 
Thus Spake Zarathustra’s chords 
lifting us high? 
The Blue Danube lulling us along ] 
a frontier pathway, still pinned 
to our theater seats? 
Who could forget Hal’s computer 
monotone in the feather-quiet 
spaceship? Lofty stuff! 
And that’s the rub... 

NOW is 2001: 
old man river keeps getting 
older and colder on the streets. 
And this man fought for our country— 
you know, right down here on earth. 


San Francisco Artists 
by Rhett Stuart 


Actor James Woods said recently 
he is most relaxed when acting. I have 
the same reaction when writing. The 
morning room where I do this holds ail 
that is past, to place it in the present. 
All that has been lost or left — or has 
died — is held in this familiar sur- 
rounding, to speak each day off of my 
own hand on the pages. In truth, some 
of my present day may feel as interfer- 
ence. But as I eventually head outside 
into joy and interference; the room —__ 
awaits, immovable in the embrace of 
my whole life; then too, on my return, 
adds this new hour. 

Painters, musicians, Thespians and 
writers enrich selves and other eyes, 
ears and hearts, a giving strength 
strengthening all. This becomes the 
totality of their entire life reason, then 
their reason for living and belonging. 
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THEY’VE TAKEN BOHEMIAN 

LIFE OUT OF SAN FRANCISCO! 
LITTLE HARD- WORKING SHOPPES 
CLOSE! 

ARTISTS MUST GET OUT! 

OTHERS CAN’T GET HOME! | 
IS THERE BOHEMIAN U.S. LIFE LEFT? 
THEY’VE TAKEN BOHEMIA, 
OVERNIGHT OUT OF SAN FRANCISCO! 
ARTISTS ARE TAKEN, | 
THAT EVERYBODY LOSES, 
EVERYBODY! 

THEY’VE TAKEN FROM EVERYBODY! 
THEY’VE TAKEN THE COLORS AWAY, 
COLORS THEY NEVER SAW! 
THEY’VE TAKEN! 

SAN FRANCISCO TURNS BLUE! 

OH, THE GOLDEN GATE CITY IS SAD! 
THEY TAKE AWAY THE CRAFT 
THAT SHE ONCE HAD! 

PREDATORS PREY BUT 

U.S. IS us!! 

LET US PAINT! 

LET US PRAY. 


